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Five Nations Renegotiate GATT Concessions With U. S. 


U. S. agrees to modifications or withdrawals in return for new con- 
cessions on trade items of interest—Page 8 


First-Quarter Export Quotas Set for Metal items 


Aluminum scrap quota, 6,000 short tons; selenium, 6,000 pounds; cer- 
tain nickel products, 25,000 pounds—Page 22 


Inflation at Reduced Pace in Chile 


Foreign exchange continues in short supply despite record returns from 
copper exports—Page 3 


Japanese Industrial Production Reaches Postwar High 


Exports at record in August, but imports show moderate decline; eco- 
nomic activity on increase—Page 7 


U. S. Payments Abroad Total $5.3 Billion in Third Quarter 


Sum represents peak for this period—a rise due to higher U. S. imports 
of goods and services—Page 15 


Cuban Cattle-Hide Production Shows Increase in 1954 


Estimates indicate rise in output from 860,000 hides in 1953 to 890,000; 
2.8 million pounds imported from U. S.—Page 18 











New Opportunities for World Trade—Page 11 
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Tenth Session of GA! 7? Reviews 


Easing of Import Resi 
.Foreign governments cooperated in 195! 


had been imposed against U. S. goods for 
discussions at the tenth session of the cc , 


rictions 


restrictions which 
(-payments reasons, 
parties to the Gen- 


eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ind 
The session, held at Geneva, Switzerland, au,;ourned on December 3. 


Major achievements were the comple- 
tion of plans for further tariff nego- 
tiations in January 1956, and the in- 
itiation of discussions aimed at easing 
trade with Japan. 

A number of trade complaints, in- 
cluding one brought by the United 
States against German restrictions af- 
fecting its trade in coal, were settled 
satisfactorily, and France was urged 
to speed elimination of certain import 
taxes. 

The contracting parties, assisted by 
the International Monetary Fund, con- 
sulted with participating countries 
that are applying restrictions on im- 
ports to deal with balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. Australia, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, and the United 
Kingdom conferred on their import 
restrictions against dollar goods, as re- 
quired annually by the agreement. 

Furthermore, Australia, which had 
tightened its restrictions on nondollar 
imports in April 1955 and on both 
nondollar and dollar imports in Octo- 
ber to conserve its falling exchange 
reserves, consulted with the other con- 
tracting parties on these actions. It 
was noted that Australia, while tight- 
ening its restrictions, however, had 
established a list of commodities 
which could be imported without dis- 
crimination from all currency areas, 
including the United States. 


U. S. Problems Discussed 


From these consultations and other 
information, encouraging signs ap- 
peared that the scope of discrimina- 
tion against imports from the United 
States and other convertible-currency 
countries is being significantly re- 
duced. Countries are tending to 
employ internal measures—such as 
higher interest rates and tighter in- 
stallment credit—to relieve pressure 
on their balances of payments, thus 
reducing the necessity to resort to im- 
port restrictions for that purpose. 








should ease their adjustment to con- 
vertibility. 


The United States discussed infor- 
mally with a number of countries 
some specific trade problems caused 
by the balance-of-payments restric- 
tions which they have placed on im- 
ports from the United States. Such 
talks, held with the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Aus- 
tria, Finland, and Brazil, are expected 
to result in the easing of restrictions 
on particular commodities in a num- 
ber of these countries. 


Complaints Settled 


A number of complaints which had 
been referred to the contracting 
parties were settled during the tenth 
session and steps were taken toward 
early settlement of other. The United 
States announced disposition of its 
complaint, brought up in October 1954, 
concerning German restrictions on 
imports of U. S. coal. Germany has 
relaxed its restrictions on direct and 
indirect imports of coal to such an 
extent that this trade now is practic- 
ally unrestricted. 


An Italian complaint against Swed- 
ish antidumping duties on nylon 
stockings was resolved when Sweden 
abrogated the regulation in question. 


Two complaints against Italy, one 
brought by Denmark relating to 
Italian duties on cheese, and another 
brought by the United Kingdom re- 
lating to a discriminatory tax on 
pharmaceuticals, were also settled 
satisfactorilv 


Frenc! Be Cut 
Other co: t is of special 
interest to l States were 
those broug rance regard- 
ing its stan iports and its 


special “ter 
on imports 


vensatory tax” 
iting parties 








Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a Coast-to-coast network of some 
806 cooperative offices—lccal cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
=<" hae N. Mex., Room 32] Post Office 


atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8t. 
Bid 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 5. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg.. West End Brosd 8t. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dalias 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonvilie 4 Fia., 425 Pederal ares. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Pedera! Office Bidg. 

Los An 4 15, Calif., 1031 S Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 


Bidg. 
w Sricane 12, La., 333 St. Charies Ave. 
w York 17, N. ¥., 110 EB. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22; Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 1103 East Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Pedera) Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW Temple 8t. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book. 





water” Office or to the Superinten 
Address changes should be sent direct the 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureav of Foreign Commerce 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Rate of Inflation Slows Down in Chile 


Inflation in Chile extended into the third quarter of 1955, though at 


a reduced pace. 


An important factor in the deceleration probably was the fact that 
the wage increases granted in the early part of the year had spent their 
force. The basic cause of the labor unrest in the early part of the 


period was the continuance of the in- 
flation. Foreign exchange continued 
in short supply despite record returns 
from copper exports. 

The increase in Central Bank issues, 
which include both currency and de- 
posits, for the 3-month period was 
only 1.1 billion pesos, or a monthly av- 
erage of 368 million pesos. This mod- 
erate expansion compares with 
monthly increases ranging between 1.6 
billion and 2.28 billion in February- 
June. 

The 3-month increase of 1.1 billion 
represents the net expansion after 
taking into account an increase of 2.4 
billion pesos arising from gold and ex- 
change operations. In other words, 
apart from the effects on the Central 
Bank’s liabilities of what apparently 
was a temporary favorable external 
payments situation, the issues of the 
Central Bank actually contracted by 
some 1.5 billion pesos. 


Commercial bank loans outstanding 
rose from 43.7 billion pesos at the end 
of June to 45.3 billion at the end of 
September. an increase of only 3.6 
percent. This was, of course, the re- 
sult of the stringent quantitative 
credit controls in force at the time. 
Loans of the Banco del Estado rose 
more, both absolutely and proportion- 
ally, from 28.5 billion pesos at the 
end of June to 30.7 billion pesos at the 
end of September, an increase of 2.2 
billion or about 8 percent. 


Money Supply Expands 

Total money in circulation, includ- 
ing currency and current deposits, 
rose by slightly over 4 percent in the 
3-month neriod, compared with in- 
creases of 26 percent in the first quar- 
ter and 13 percent in the second quar- 
ter of 1955. 


The rise in the cost of living was 
moderated. In the third quarter this 
indicator rose by 14 percent, com- 
pared with 19 percent in the previous 
quarter and 37 percent in the first 
half of this year. 


Net gold and dollar reserves of the 
Central Bank dropped from $62.8 mil- 
lion at the end of June to $56.9 mil- 
lion at the end of September, a de- 
crease of $5.9 million. 

The number of commodities subject 
to the exceptional exchange rate was 
greatly expanded. In virtually all 
cases this 300-peso rate became the 
effective rate. However, at the end of 
the quarter Chile’s most important 
export, great mining industry copper, 
was still subject to the 200-peso free 
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bank rate. As of November 18 the ex- 
ceptional rate had been extended to 
the great mining industry copper with 
the provision that the companies liq- 
uidate $15 million at the old 200 
rate before the end of the year. 

On August 5, the Government sent 
to Congress a supplemental appro- 
priation bill calling for 32.4 billion 
pesos to augment the 91.6-billion or- 
dinary budget for 1955. At that time, 
there was already pending legislative 
approval a supplementary 3-billion- 
peso budget for the Chilean Develop- 
ment Corp. It was also estimated 
that the extraordinary bonus pro- 
posed for Government employees 
would, if approved, add another 9.2 
billion pesos to Government expenses, 
resulting in total expenditures for the 
year of over 135 billion pesos. 


Against this figure, income amount- 
ing to only 125.9 billion could be ex- 
pected, auguring a deficit for the year 
of 9.7 billion pesos. The accumulated 
deficit as of the end of 1954 amounted 
to 28.1 billion. 

Of the 32.4-billion-peso supplemen- 
tary budget, 16 billion was requested 
for automatic yearly wage increases 
for Government employees. The in- 
creases, which are required by law, 
are based upon cost-of-living indexes. 
This, added to the employees’ bonus, 
will bring the total for wage increases 
to over 25 billion pesos. Adoption of 
the integrated wage scale would cost 
the Government an estimated addi- 
tional 40 million pesos. 


On September 1, as required by law, 
the Minister of Finance presented his 
1956 ordinary budget, calling for ex- 
penditures of 153.5 billion pesos, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1955 budget. 
Visible income, however, was esti- 
mated at only 131.6 billion. Govern- 
ment revenue from the copper indus- 
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try is expected to be substantially 
greater owing to high copper prices 
and increasing production, but this 
alone cannot. cover the deficit. 

To balance the budget and attack 
inflation, the Minister of Finance has 
proposed a program which includes 
such measures as a 20-percent reduc- 
tion in the number of public adminis- 
tration employees, elimination of 
subsidies to public utility concerns, 
withdrawal of Government support of 
further wage rise demands by Govern- 
ment employees, withdrawal of the 
Chilean Development Corp. from op- 
erational enterprises and release of 
its capital for developmental under- 
takings, reorganization of fiscal oper- 
ations to secure for the Government 
its proper share of the national in- 
come, and extension of certain tempo- 
rary taxes on a permanent basis. 


Crop Losses Heavy 


In agriculture the extreme drought 
and low temperatures adversely af- 
fected production, particularly in the 
northern and central areas. Dryland 
wheat and pastures—and the small 
farmers—suffered most. Wheat pro- 
duction is expected to be some 50,000 
tons below normal; the Government 
declared a state of emergency in 
certain areas and arranged for the 
removal of cattle at reduced rail rates. 


The citrus crop was also seriously 
damaged, some farmers reporting as 
much as on 80-percent loss. Both meat 
and edible oil were scarce, although 
the latter shortage was to be eased 
by early arrivals of cottonseed oil 
purchased from the United States 
under Public Law 480. To stimulate 
production of sunflower seed for oil, 
the Government set the price at 145 
percent of that of wheat. As a corol- 
lary to the meat shortage, lard and 
industrial tallow were also in short 
supply. 

Exports of agricultural products 
were said to be smaller than “usual, 
a situation created, according to trad- 
ers, by the relatively unfavorable ex- 
change treatment given to such 
products. As a result, certain commod- 
ities such as apples and rice were in 
long supply. Certain apple producers 
charged that the Government’s delay 
in processing export permits was 
causing serious loss in perishable com- 
modities. 


Mining Activity Intensified 


Fruit producers in the northern 
province of Tarapaca also foresaw 
losses as the result of a fruit fly in- 
vasion which reached plague propor- 
tions. Prompt quarantine measures 
were taken and the plague contained. - 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Rate of *ee 
(Continued from Page 3) 

The favorable circumstances which 
had stimulated Chile’s mining indus- 
try early in the year continued and 
were reflected in a further intensi- 
fication of Chile’s drive to maximize 
production. Small and medium mines 
were operating at capacity, dumps 
were being reworked, and many old 
mines were readied for renewed ac- 
tivity. 

The national smelter at Paipote, al- 
ready operating at well above its rated 
capacity, found ores and concentrates 
piling up, especially after being closed 
down in August to repair furnace lin- 
ing and to introduce modifications de- 
signed to increase capacity still 
further to about 20,000 tons of blister 
copper a year. 

The American producers comprising 
the great mining industry continued 
operating at a level some 30 percent 
higher than last year and, despite 
a l-week stoppage at the big Chuqui- 
camata mine in September, seemed 
headed for a 420,000-ton output for 
the year. 

Anaconda announced on September 
16 its plans to invest an additional 
$38 million in capacity expansion and 
other improvements at its Chuqui- 
camata and Potrerillos properties. If 
approved, this will permit an increase 
of some 50,000 tons per year in 
Chuquicamata’s output and the con- 
version of virtually all Potrerillos pro- 
duction from blister to electrolytic 
copper. 

Major interest in the nitrate indus- 
try continued to center upon the prog- 
ress of the industry agreement signed 
December 10, 1954. Although tem- 
porary relief was afforded the indus- 
try in the form of the more advan- 
tageous exchange rate obtained when 
nitrate was included in the “excep- 
tional area,” any prospect of funda- 
mental improvement continued to 
hinge upon legislative ratification of 
the agreement. 

The recent flurry of activity in 
Chile’s small iron mining industry 
continued and increased. Production 
and shipments by the small producers 
rose during the third quarter, and 
plans were being discussed for the 
mechanization of handling and load- 
ing facilities at various northern ports. 

The one large producer, Bethlehem 
Chile Iron Mines, was transferring its 
operations and equipment southward 
from El Tofo to the new El Romeral 
mine near La Serena. By early August 
it had nearly completed work on a 
large new conveyor system for loading 
ore at Guayacan and was beginning 
test loadings there with ore bought 
from the smaller independent pro- 
ducers. 

Empresa Nacional del Petroleo 
(ENAP), the State petroleum agency, 
pushed crude production steadily up- 
ward and, by the end of the third 
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quarter, da! sutput had reached 
about, 8,500 bs Fire damage at 
the new Concon refinery in April was 
complete) paired and normal opera- 
tions res \ugust 12, ENAP 
now expec! 's production to 
be some 4? percent higher than last 
year’s 1,726,302 13, 


Export Tiaue Strong 

Exports were valued at 1,055 million 
gold pesos in the first 6 months of 1955 
compared with 883 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1954, while im- 
ports had a value of 933 million gold 
pesos as against only 880 million. The 
resultant favorable trade balance of 
122 million gold pesos is in sharp con- 
trast to the 3 million of the previous 
comparable period. 


Imports from the United States in- 
creased slightly compared with those 
in the first half of 1954 while exports 
to the United States are given as 
452.5 million gold pesos, a substantial 
decline from the 508.2 million regis- 
tered in the corresponding period of 
1954. This decline is due to the di- 
version of substantial amounts of 
copper to the London and European 
market, a conclusion supported by 
the growth of exports to the United 
Kingdom, which increased, during the 
Same periods, from 87.7 million gold 
pesos to 178.4 million. Large percent- 
age gains were made also in exports 
to Italy, Germany, Argentina, the 
Netherlands, and Brazil. 


Imports from the United States con- 
sisted primarily of machinery and 
spare parts with little dollar exchange 
being made available for consumer 
goods, procured principally from coun- 
tries with which Chile maintains pay- 
ments agreements. Representatives of 
American exporters of a wide variety 
of goods complained that they were 
not being given participation in im- 
port quotas and were slowly being 
driven out of the Chilean market. 


Chile seemed to be intensifying a 
policy of increasing trade with trade 


and payme ‘ents countries 
and restrict aport trade with 
the dollar ae. ial items, such 
as petrolei , Taw sugar, 
cotton, cellulose 2wsprint. 
Trade Axreem Negotiated 
Suppleme: ‘ary agreements 
were signed vit! +, Switzerland, 
and Ecuad A ension of the. 
trade and ay reement with 
Germany is iated and pre- 
liminary co looking toward 
the revisio: ig agreements 
were held v °) ind Brazil. 
The French a t involved pri- 
marily a co Chile to make 
available t ne 3,000 tons 
of copper f at mining in- 
dustry, in a pper from the 
small and tustries, while 
France agreec horize import 


permits covering 
Chilean nitrate. 

The Ecuadoran agreement was of 
particular interest in that it estab- 
lished a procedure for each country 
to participate in projects of mutual 
economic interest and provided for the 
establishment in Ecuador of a jointly 
financed sugar mill which would ex- 
port most of its production to Chile. 

The Swiss agreement was aimed 
primarily at spurring direct transac- 
tions between the two countries, 
rather than the former roundabout, 
triangular transactions, and likewise 
made provision for Swiss Government 
financing of exports to Chile of Swiss 
capital goods. 

In the face of shortages of foreign 
exchange and accumulated commer- 
cial arrears estimated at 80 million 


120,000 tons of 


’ dollars, official purchasing agencies of 


the Government were tending to em- 
phasize liberal credit terms mor? 
than price advantage in their calls for 
public bids. Some American firms, 
particularly manufacturers of con- 
struction and agricultural machinery, 
have recently shown their willingness 
to extend up to 3-year credit terms, 
assuming the credit risk themselves. 


Industrial Investment Up 


In addition to the growth of invest- 
ments under the Foreign Investments 
Statute (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Oct. 3, 1955, p. 10), expansion of ex- 
isting industrial and public utility 
installations progressed. Mechaniza- 
tion of the important Lota coal mines 
was being completed and the new 
hydroelectric plant of Los Cipreses, 
with a generating capacity of 92,500 
kilowatts, was inaugurated. It was 
announced that the addition of this 
unit to the services of the Government 
power company would end power ra- 
tioning in Santiago in the winter 
months. 

In September the Cia. de Acero del 
Pacifico, Chile’s integrated steel plant, 
began recapitalization negotiations 
with the Chilean Development Corp., 
which has had a substantial owner- 
ship in the undertaking. The negotia- 
tions are intended to increase private 
capital participation and to carry 
out certain modifications in the plate 
mill which will result in an increase 
of steel production by 20,000 metric 
tons a year. 

A site was being sought near Val- 
paraiso for a $5-million cotton spin- 
ning mill to be built with American 
capital while the Chilean Develop- 
ment Corp. announced plans for the 
construction, by 1958, of a second cel- 
lulose and paper mill. Chile’s first 
such mill is approaching completion 
and will be in production in 1956. 
These 2 plants are the first in a total 
of 8 which are to be constructed by 
1970 and which will give the country 
an estimated 800,000 tons of export- 
able cellulose per year.—Emb., San- 


- tiago. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Pakistan Undergoes Devaluation, Floods 


Several outstanding developments occurred in Pakistan in the third 


quarter. 


The currency was revaluated, devastating floods occurred in both sec- 
tors of the country, a new 5-year plan for economic development was 
completed, and the various political divisions of West Pakistan were 


consolidated into one administrative 
unit. 

Devaluation of the Pakistan rupee 
to a new rate of 4.7619 rupees, from 
3.30852 to the U. S. dollar, was an- 
nounced by the Government on 
July 31. 

In taking this step Pakistan did 
what it had refused to do in Septem- 
ber 1949 when other sterling-area 
countries devalued their currencies. 
The decision to do so now, the Govern- 
ment stated, was based upon the gains 
made in food and industrial produc- 
tion since 1949 and the need to make 
Pakistan’s exports of manufactured 
goods competitive. The measure also 
was aimed at stimulating jute and 
cotton production and export, and 
curbing illegal losses of foreign ex- 
change. 


Reserves Increase 


An immediate result of the devalua- 
tion was the enhancement of the rupee 
value of the nation’s monetary re- 
serves, which placed the country’s cur- 
rency on a sounder basis from the 
standpoint of the ratio of reserves to 
total notes issued. The greater rupee 
value of these reserves was expected 
to permit the maintenance of a com- 
fortable reserve ratio in the face wf the 
usual seasonal increase in money sup- 
ply which begins after September and 
continues through April. 

Neither the devaluation of the rupee 
nor the large amount of deficit financ- 
ing introduced into the 1955-56 budget 
prevented the money supply from fol- 
lowing its usual slack-season dip this 
year. Both factors apparently acted 
to reduce the downward tendency, 
however, since the decrease in the 
money supply in the quarter was less 
than half as great as that in the cor- 
responding period 1954. 


As a result of the devaluation, some 
variation from the normal was notice- 
able in individual items included in 
the returns from the commercial 
banks. For example, while demand 
deposits declined in the third quarter 
in accordance with the seasonal trend, 
an abnormal upswing in bank credit 
took place soon after the new ex- 
change rate was announced. This up- 
trend was at least partially due to the 
fact that the foreign-exchange value 
of previously issued import licenses 
was maintained despite a 44-percent 
increase in the rupee costs of imports, 
necessitating a greater recourse to 
bank financing. 

The devaluation is expected to have 
a negative effect upon the Govern- 
ment’s budget position despite an ex- 
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pected increase in customs revenues, 
particularly since there have been 
fewer cuts in import duties than had 
been indicated at the time of devalua- 
tion. Because of the very substantial 
jump in the cost of imports for de- 
fense and economic development, 
however, it seems likely that the re- 
vised 1955-56 budget will show a 
greater deficit than was estimated in 
the spring. 


Banking Legislation Enacted 


New legislation governing the oper- 
ations of the State Bank of Pakistan 
was enacted in the quarter. On July 
6, the ordinance under which the 
State Bank had operated since 1948 
was superseded by the State Bank of 
Pakistan Ordinance, 1955. 


The new ordinance permits the 
Bank to supply medium-term credit 
for agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment projects; allow cooperative 
banks to be admitted to the central 
reserve system; extend to certain for- 
eigners the privilege of holding shares 
in the Bank; and open the way for 
the payment by the Bank of dividends 
in excess of the former fixed rate of 
4 percent. 

As was to be expected, prices rose 
generally following the devaluation 
announcement, .prices. of imported 
items leading the movement. It 
seemed, however, that the postdeval- 
uation increase in the cost of living 
for the population as a whole had 
been moderate. Furthermore, since 
only a part of the general price in- 
crease was attributed to the normal 
play of economic forces, the rest be- 
ing speculative. in nature, some de- 
clines were possible if the supply- 
demand situation remained un- 
changed. 


Flood Damage High 


Pakistan was struck with floods of 
unusual severity this year. The tre- 
mendous cumulative damage means 
a formidable setback to the country’s 
economic development. Following the 
floods in East Bengal in early Au- 
gust, the North West Frontier Prov- 
ince encountered floods at the end 
of the same month; Sind Province 
was hit with the worst flood in its 
history in September; and the Pun- 
jab, which had experienced a mild 
flood in August, underwent another 
of overwhelming magnitude in 
October. 


The fiood damage, which has been 
estimated in the hundreds of millions 


of rupees, was far greater than in 
any previous year. In addition to an 
unknown number of lives being lost, 
roads, railways, and irrigation works 
were damaged seriously, personal 
property was lost, homes were de- 
stroyed, livestock was drowned, crops 
were ruined, and food in storage 
spoiled. The destruction of reserve 
wheat stocks raised the possibility 
that substantial quantities of wheat 
would have to be imported, the bulk 


‘of it probably from the United States. 


Foreign Trade Improves 

The rupee revaluation seemed to 
have little effect upon the country’s 
foreign-trade position in the third 
quarter. The trade balance improved 
in July and August, the first two 
months of the 1955-56 trade year, as a 
result of a larger exports and de- 
creased imports. Falling cotton prices 
and the prospects of a bumper jute 
crop, however, caused concern. 

Exports in July and August—with 
August figures converted at the new 
rate—were valued at $59.6 million, 
compared with $45.9 million in the like 
months of 1954, while imports were 
valued at $44.9 million, against $64.5 
million. Figures for the first 2 months 
of the 1955-56 trade year, therefore, 
showed a surplus of $14.7 million in 
contrast to a deficit of $18.6 million 
in the comparable period a year ago. 

The value of cotton exports in July 
and August was $15.7 million greater 
than in July and August 1954, but 
jute sales fell off by $6.7 million. 
Hide, skin, and tea exports also de- 
creased in value, but shipments of 
wool and jute manufactures rose. 

An increase in the cotton export 
duty from 90 to 135 rupees a bale— 
except for desi cotton which remained 
unchanged at 60 rupees a bale—in 
conjunction with a fall in world cot- 
ton prices since devaluation, has par- 
tially offset the advantage gained by 
the lower exchange rate. 

Cotton export supplies also will be 
affected by the fact that Pakistan’s 
still expanding cotton-textile indus- 
try is expected to take up about 60,- 
000 bales a‘ month in the coming 
year. ; 

An encouraging note in the quar- 
ter was the shipment for the first 
time of low-count cotton yarns. In 
August and September, exports totaled 
695,527 pounds, Burma and Hong 
Kong taking the greatest part. Mill 
owners report that much larger or- 
ders are already on their books. 

, The decision to maintain the mini- 
mum export prices of raw jute, which 
are fixed in terms of sterling, report- 
edly has resulted in foreign pur- 
chasers buying only enough for their 
immediate needs, anticipating that 
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Economic Activities in 
Spain Rise Seasonally 


Seasonal increases in Spanish eco- 
nomic activity continued through Oc- 
tober 1955. Moderate rains helped 
winter crops, and the citrus-fruit ex- 
port season began, with prospects of 
stiff competition from other producing 
countries. 

The use of electricity was not re- 
stricted, although hydroelectric-power 


reserves declined sharply during most 


of the month. 

The rise in prices of various consum- 
er items in the larger cities evoked 
most comment. A general wage raise 
in the near future was rumored, and 
low-rent housing for workers again 
was given publicity. 

Timely rains provided nearly ideal 
moisture conditions for late sowing 
over the northern and central regions, 
and heavy rains toward the month’s 
end helped the ripening of olives and 
citrus fruits in the southern part. Im- 
proved pastures and a consequent les- 
sening of pressure on feed prices also 
resulted from the rainfall. 

Olive-oil production was estimated 
at about 310,000 metric tons, compared 
with the preceding year’s crop of 
304,000 tons. 

The size of the 1955-56 wheat im- 
port program, if there is to be one, 
probably will not be announced for 
some weeks. The official position has 
been that no imports would be neces- 
sary. Preliminary estimates indicated 
that the area sown to wheat in the 
fall would be at about the same level 
as in 1954—4.3 million hectares. 

The 1955-56 citrus-fruit exports be- 
gan in October. The crop was esti- 
mated at 1.6 million to 1.8 million 
metric tons—1.2 million tons in 1954. 
Concern over competition from other 
citrus-producing countries outside the 
Mediterranean area was causing 
anxiety. 


Sugar Output Down 


Sugar production was estimated at 
260,000 metric tons, compared with 
about 411,000 tons in 1954. 

The 1955 cotton crop was estimated 
at 150,000 bales, an increase of about 
53 percent over the 1954 crop. 


A new 5-year pian for highway im- 
provement emphasizes the develop- 
ment of secondary highways. 

The steady rise in prices of various 
foodstuffs was the subject of discus- 
sion and newspaper comments. The 
higher prices were attributed mainly 
to excessive profit margins on the part 
of wholesalers, by the Minister of 
Commerce, 

Foreign - trade developments were 
not particularly noteworthy in Octo- 
ber, and statistics for the January-May 
1955 period revealed no new major 
trends. An increase of $10 million in 
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Spanish ») Germany was re- 
corded f » months of 1955, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period oi his apparently re- 
flected in ny’s attempt to 
diminish i ‘ait balance which 


is accumilatin 
trade agreement. 

The Minister of Commerce an- 
nounced that domestically produced 
cars for nonluxury purposes would be 
freed from distribution controls in 
November. The Minister mentioned 
increased automobile production as 
the reason for this “liberalization,” 
but it was not considered likely that 
the effective demand for cars in Spain 
could be satisfied in the near future. 

Money in circulation rose to 45,200 
million pesetas at the end of October, 
over 10 percent higher than the level 
reached a year ago. 

A major development in October 
concerning U.S. aid to Spain consisted 
of a $10-million increase in sales of 
surplus agricultural products under 
the 1955 fiscal year program under 
Public Law 480. Total sales under this 
program now ‘amount to $31 million. 

U.S. aid-financed arrivals at the end 
of the month amounted to $75.8 mil- 
lion, as compared with $73 million at 
the end of September and $17.4 mil- 
lion at the end of October 1954. 

Technical exchange activities devel- 
oped steadily during the month as 
several Spanish executives went to the 
United States to study management 
problems. Upon their return some of 
the team members are expected to 
give support to the establishment and 
operation of a management school in 
Spain and to the encouragement of 
community programs, as well as acti- 
vities of the National Productivity 
Commission. 


‘er the present 





Brazil Issues Licenses for 
$14.4 Million of Equipment 


Import licenses issued by Brazil 
for capital equipment representing 
foreign investments in the country 
are reported to total $14.4 million 
in January-June 1955 and $11.8 mil- 
lion in July-September. 


These licenses were issued under 
authority of instruction No. 113, Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, which set forth the con- 
ditions under which complete sets of 
manufacturing equipment represent- 
ing bona fide foreign investments in 
the country could be licensed for 
entry without exchange cover (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 14, 1955, 
p. 21). 


The Sao Paulo press stated that li- 
censes were issued for equipment 
valued at $9.4 million from the United 
States, followed by Germany with 
$5.8 million; the United Kingdom, 
$4.2 million; Italy, $2.6 million, and 
France, $2.5 million—Emb., Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Draft Indebtedness 


Increases in L. A. 


Aggregate draft indebtedness of 
Latin American countries to U. S. ex- 
porters rose by $4.7 million in Novem- 
ber, to $142.2 million, the highest since 
November 1953, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has reported in its 
monthly survey of the draft experi- 
ence of 14 large commercial banks. 


Drafts outstanding against Colombia 


increased $2.7 million, bringing its in- ~’ 


debtedness to $37.3 million, while the 
indebtedness of Venezuela rose to $28.8 
million, the highest since May 1947, 
the banks said. Drafts outstanding at 
the end of November against Bolivia, 
the Dominican Republic, and El Sal- 
vador, reached the highest figures on 
record for those countries. Other 
noticeable increases were registered 
by Cuba, Mexico, and Panama. Brazil’s 
indebtedness declined for the fourth 
consecutive month to $13.9 million, the 
lowest total since the bank began 
its survey in 1947. Smaller decreases 
were reported for 5 other countries. 


New Drafts Down 


New drafts drawn during November 
by U. S. exporters on Latin American 
importers declined $2.1 million to 
$40.6 million, as a result of a decrease 
of $2.8 million in drawings on Vene- 
zuela and smaller decreases for Brazil, 
Ecuador, Panama, and 12 other coun- 
tries. Increased drawings were re- 
ported for 8 countries; drawings on 
Mexico increased $1.8 million to $5.2 
million, the highest monthly figure 
since July 1951, while drawings on 
Colombia increased for the fourth 
consecutive month to a total of $6.3 
million. 


According to the 14 reporting banks, 
draft payments by Latin American 
countries during November declined 
$2.9 million, to $35.9 million, reflecting 
substantially lower payments by Co- 
lombia, Chile, and Panama. Thirteen 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Japan Trade in Better 
Balance With U. S. 


Japan’s visible trade balance with 
the United States improved steadily 
in 1955. Exports increased to $131 
million in the third quarter, compared 
with $105 million in the second quar- 
ter and $82.9 million in the first, while 
imports declined to $177 million, com- 
pared with $191 million in the second 
quarter and $200 million in the first. 


The improvement in exports was 
fairly general, the only exception of 
importance being raw tuna, as shown 
in the accompanying table. The us- 
ual seasonal factor accounted for part 
of the gains; in addition, shipments 
of raw silk and lumber increased no- 
tably in the third quarter of this year. 

Increasing popularity of silk in the 
United States, however, contributed 
significantly to the 55-percent increase 
in raw silk exports in the third quar- 
ter over the like period in 1954. Part 
of the greater volume of lumber ex- 
ports was attributable to the contin- 
ued high level of construction activity 
in the United States. Lumber and 
plywood made from lauan logs, im- 
ported into Japan from the Philip- 
pines, constituted the major portion— 
68 percent—of lumber exports. 

There was a substantial expansion 
in exports to the United States of such 
manufactures as clothing, cotton fab- 


Japan’s Trade With the United States, 
by Principal Commodities and Com- 
modity Groups, January-September 

1955, by Quarters 


[In millions of dollars] 

First Second Third 
Exports quarter quarter quarter 

Tuna, fresh and frozen 5.3 5.0 4. 
nr Oe ovvec bes éeen es 6.0 4.5 9.6 
SY Bb, Sees 1.3 1.5 3.7 
ERE ee eae 7.2 12.7 18.0 
Cotton fabrics ........ 2.5 7.1 10.6 
Toys and games ........ 4.7 6.4 74 
Dn bsGeratheccevare 4.5 4.8 6.0 
Sewing machines ...... 2.4 3.3 3.9 
Gloves and mittens .... 1.0 2.4 3.2 
MOG  tetek 0c tuainn 82 105 133 

Imports 

Raw cotton ........... 44.6 37.2 13.4 
ER RRR 28.3 12.5 11.8 
 Gdlilvy de ebwe ckbeuls 8.7 2.7 2.7 
Industrial machinery .. 7.8 6.4 5.1 
Beverages and tobacco 5.7 .06 04 
DE weccetcectbenens 183 16.5 29.4 
SEE? Hack o bse swede ou 10.1 11.5 11.6 
wae Sh vieveokee 200 191 177 


rics, toys and games, pottery, sewing 
machines, and gloves and mittens. 
Increased exports of cotton fabrics 
and clothing were due to improved 
quality and the competitiveness of va- 
rious items with those produced in 
the United States. The more than 
Seasonal increase in shipments of toys 
and games reflects the greater recep- 
tivity in the United States for the 
Japanese products, owing largely to 
improvements in quality and design. 
Pottery, like toy exports, was favor- 
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Japanese Industrial Production 
Sets Record; Exports Expand 


The high level of Japanese economic activity in early 1955 was sur- 


passed in July and August. 


Pacing the overall rise was a sharp upturn in industrial production 
which established a postwar record. Exports also continued their up- 
ward trend with August registering the highest monthly total this year. 


Although imports declined moder- 
ately, they were 17 percent higher 
than in July and August 1954. 

Foreign-exchange receipts exceeded 
payments in both months and the 
country’s foreign-exchange reserves 
were further augmented; at the end 
of August holdings were approxi- 
mately 54 percent above the compa- 
rable month of 1954. 

These developments, as well as a 
bumper rice crop, a slight rise in price 
levels, and a relative abundance of 
money, were the principal factors con- 
tributing to optimism in business cir- 
cles. The only significant discordant 
note in the generally bullish economy 
in the period was deterioration in the 
employment situation. 


August Exports High 


Japan’s exports amounted to $159.9 
million in July and $175.9 million in 
August; the jatter, the highest re- 
corded in 1955, were 25 percent above 
those of the same month in 1954 and 
next to the $190-million postwar high 
of December 1954. Imports, totaling 
$203.7 million in July and $206.5 mil- 
lion in August were moderately lower 
than in May and June but about 17 
percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. 

The expectation that raw materials, 
accounting for over half of Japan’s 
total imports, would have to be in- 
creased to support the high level of 
industrial production was _ recently 
confirmed. The Ministry of Inter- 





ably affected by a rush of orders for 
the Christmas season. 

The decline in imports from the 
United States occurred largely in raw 
cotton, soybeans, industrial machin- 
ery, beverages, and tobacco. Imports 
of raw cotton were restricted in an 
effort to prevent overproduction of 
yarn, while the decline in soybeans 
reflects the partial displacement of 
the United States in the period by 
communist China. Imports of bever- 
ages and tobacco were limited to con- 
serve foreign exchange; tobacco im- 
ports were also affected by a bumper 
domestic crop. 

The overall decline in imports was 
offset in part by increased imports of 
wheat and coal. The increase in wheat 
was probably due to deliveries under 
Public Law No. 480 and some stock- 
piling by the Japanese Government in 
anticipation of canceling the rationing 
of rice.—Emb., Tokyo. 





national Trade and Industry an- 
nounced that, the ‘foreign-exchange 
budget for merchandise imports in the 
last half of the Japanese fiscal year 
1955 (October 1955-March 1956) would 
total $1,314 million, compared with 
$1,090 million in the last half of fiscal 
year 1954 and $1,107 million in the 
first half of the current fiscal year. 

Despite Japan’s bumper 1955 rice 
crop, the largest yet, there is provi- 
sion in the October 1955-March 1956 
budget for larger rice imports than 
planned earlier in the year. 

Tron and steel exports declined in 
July but quickly recovered in August. 
Exports of cotton fabrics continued 
to rise moderately and, with a total 
value of $19.5 million in August, ap- 
proached the value of the booming 
iron and steel exports, $25.8 million, 
in that month. There were notable in- 
creases in exports of foodstuffs, 
particularly fish. A significant decline 
occurred in exports of machinery. 

Among import developments, a de- 
cline in receipts of rice, raw cotton, 
and petroleum, and a rise in imports 
of machinery and _ transportation 
equipment were notable. 


Exports to U. S. Increase 


Japan’s exports to the United 
States in the first 8 months of 1955 
totaled $267 million, 63 percent greater, 
than in the corresponding period of 
1954. Imports from the United States 
totaled $516 million, compared with 
$673 million. 

In the 1955 period, exports of cot- 
ton fabrics and apparel were more 
than 4 times greater than in the like 
period of 1954, exports of plywood 3 
times greater, and exports of tuna 
about 60 percent greater. 

Imports of wheat, rice, soybeans, 
raw cotton, coal, and industrial ma- 
chinery accounted for over half of 
Japan’s totaldmports from the United 
States. Except for soybeans, imports 
of all of these commodities have de- 
clined in 1955. Imports of rice and 
machinery were less than half those 
in the corresponding period of 1954, 
while raw cotton imports were down 
about 35 percent. 


Exchange Position Favorable 


Foreign-exchange receipts continued 
to exceed payments, the surpluses 
equaling $45 million in July and $48 
million in August. Receipts in July. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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A number of tariff concessions previously 


°NMENT ACTIONS 





GATT Concessions F enecotiated 
By 5 Nations and Unii «ci States 


e United States 


by India, Netherlands Antilles, New Zealanu, Nicaragua, and Pakistan 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have been modified 
and some have been withdrawn through negotiations held by those 


countries with the United States. 

The United States agreed to the 
modifications or withdrawals in re- 
turn for new concessions on trade 
items in which it has an interest. 

No changes in U. S. duties were in- 
volved in the renegotiations. 

By an action taken by the Contract- 
ing Parties to GATT earlier in 1955, 
the firm life of tariff concessions 
made under the Agreement, due to 
expire on July 1, 1955, was renewed 
to December 31, 1957. 

Before agreeing to this action a 
number of countries undertook to re- 
negotiate some of their tariff conces- 
sions in accordance with the provi- 
sions of article XXVIII of the Agree- 
ment and procedures established by 
the Contracting Parties. In such re- 
negotiations a country wishing to 
modify or withdraw concessions usu- 
ally grants new concessions as com- 
pensation to countries originally 
granted the concessions and to coun- 
tries determined to have a substantial 
trade interest in such concessions. 

The purpose of granting new con- 
cessions is to endeavor to maintain 
the previous level of reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous concessions. 


Results of renegotiations by the 
United States and the five countries 
here named are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


India negotiated with the United 
States and other countries for with- 
drawal of its concession rates on 
some coal tar dyes. As compensation 
it granted new concessions to the 
United States by reducing duties sub- 
stantially below present legal rates 
on some patent foods and on surgi- 
cal and scientific instruments, appa- 
ratus, and appliances. The United 
States also may benefit indirectly 
from India’s compensatory conces- 
sion to Germany binding the present 
low rate of duty on dye intermediates. 


In the fiscal year 1953-54 Indian 
imports from the United States of 
items on which Indian concessions 
were withdrawn were estimated at 
about $1,924,000. Although trade sta- 
tistics are not available for all of the 
compensatory items, India imported 
about $483,000 worth of surgical and 
scientific instruments and $73,000 
worth of dye intermediates from the 
United States in that year, and U. 8. 
trade in these items may be expected 
to increase substantially. 


Netherlands Antilles negotiations 
8 





were more extensive, involving a re- 
vision of its entire tariff schedule and 
a generally moderate increase in its 
customs duties. These increases in 
rates are not expected to have a re- 
strictive effect on U. S. exports, and 
hence the Netherlands Antilles was 
not obligated to grant as much com- 
pensation as would normally be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, it reduced rates 
on a number of products or bound 
them at previous levels and granted 
new concessions on a number of 
other products at reduced rates or at 
rates considered moderate. Rates in 
the revised schedule still are gen- 
erally quite low and are assessed on 
an f. o. b. factory basis. 

Netherlands Antilles imports from 
the United States in 1953 of prod- 
ucts on which rates are increased 
were valued at about $10 million. 
Trade with the United States in the 
compensatory items amounted to 
about $5 million in 1953. 

New Zealand withdrew a concession 
originally granted to the United 
States on mufflers, pistons, and cylin- 
der sleeves for tractor and traction 
engines and also concessions with 
other countries on seven other items 
in which the United States has a 
trade interest. 


As compensation, New Zealand 
granted new concessions to the United 
States on vegetables; turpentine; 
rosin; green or sun-dried fur skins; 
and electric motors up to 25 horse- 
power and concessions to other coun- 
tries on motors; confectionery; glass 
sheets; and musical instruments. 


New Zealand imports from the 
United States of products on which 
concessions were withdrawn amounted 
to slightly under $100,000 in 1952, the 
latest year for which complete trade 
figures are available. Imports from 
the United States of products on 
which new concessions were granted 
were valued at approximately $336,- 
000 im that year. 

Nicaragua made small to moderate 
increases in duties on concessions 
granted to the United States on flavor- 
ing preparations, rayon hosiery and 
some rayon fabrics; small radio sets 
and parts; typewriters and parts; 
calculating machines and parts; and 


(Continued on Page 23) 





American Express Given 
Bank Status in Egypt 


Egypt on December 5, 1955, li- 
censed the Egyptian branch of 
the American Express Co. to op- 
erate in that country as a regular 
commercial bank. 

This is the second such author- 
ization for a U. S. banking insti- 
tution. The National City Bank of 
New York was granted a similar 
license in the spring of 1955.— 
Emb., Cairo. 











Agricultural Bank of 
Iraq Under New Law 


A new Agricultural Bank Law be- 
came effective in Iraq on September 
17 upon publication in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. 

Under this law the bank’s regular 
capital is increased from 2 million 
dinars to 3 million dinars, and an au- 
thorization of a special Ministry of 
Finance loan in the amount of 500 
dinars made to the bank on November 
16, 1954, is confirmed. Thus the bank’s 
total of regular and special capital is 
raised to 3.5 million dinars. 

The Bank’s functions are broadened 
to include loans for irrigation machin- 
ery, construction of silos and ware- 
houses, purchase of agricultural ma- 
chinery, agricultural industries, and 
projects designed to improve agricul- 
tural standards. 

The new law, No. 3 of September 
10, 1955, replaces Iraq’s basic Agricul- 
tural Bank Law of 1940.—Emb., Bagh- 
dad. 

Copies are available on loan from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





Canada Requires Origin on 


Tableware, Household Items 


Canada is to require, effective April 
1, 1956, an indication of country of 
origin on imported tableware and dec- 
orative household articles of semipor- 
celain, white granite, ironstone, earth- 
enware, stoneware, or pottery. 

Such articles must have the country 
of origin marked on each piece, except 
that a lid or cover accompanying a 
pot, bowl, or dish bearing an indica- 
tion of country of origin need not be 
separately marked. 


An indication of country of origin 
will not be acceptable unless perma- 
nently inscribed. Although otherwise 
satisfactory, markings painted or 
stamped on articles after they have 
been kiln-fired in process of manufac- 
ture are not considered permanent. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Austria Imports From 


U. S. To Show Origin 


Austria now requires certificates of 
origin on commodities imported from 
the United States that are included in 
the Austrian dollar liberalization list 
for the United States and Canada. 


Certificates must be in the hands of 
Austrian importers at the time the 
merchandise is cleared through Aus- 
trian customs. A printed form is not 
necessary, but a document containing 
the required information, similar to 
that included in the sample published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 20, 
1953, page 11, and signed by a recog- 
nized American chamber of commerce 
is acceptable. 


Commodities for which a certificate 
is required and their Austrian tariff 
numbers are the following: 


No. 4, Anise, coriander, caraway, fennel seed; 
5, pepper, ground paprika, allspice (pimento); 
6, cinnamon; 7, star anise (badian), cloves and 
also mother cloves, mace and nutmeg, ginger: 
8, cardamomen, saffron, vanilla; 11, lemons, 
limes, cedrat, and lemon, lime, and cedrat 
peels; ex 12, bananas (pisang); 14, pineapples, 
pistachio nuts; ex 74b, hydrogenated edible 
oils; ex 75, olive oil. 

Ex 77, Vegetable tallow for industrial use; 
Japan wax; coconut oil, solid; palm oil; palm- 
kernel oil, crude; hydrogenated oils for indus- 
trial use; bone fat and fat mixtures; animal 
tallow for industrial use, ie., prime tallow, 
fancy tallow, yellow grease (analysis values of 
the various types of tallow must correspond 
to International Standard Specifications). 
79 a, stearic acid; 79 b, all other fatty acids, 
remaining stable up to 45° C.; 80 b, all other 
fatty acids, liquid at 45° C.; ex 83, industrial 
fatty oils not usabie directly as edible oils, 
except linseed oil and sulfur oil. 


Ex 86 c, Whisky; 89, fruit and berry juices, 
not concentrated, unsweetened; 107 b, pre- 
served fish; ex 107 e, preserved lobster and 
crayfish. 


107 g 1-5, Capers; olives in hermetically 
sealed containers; pineapple, grapefruit, guava, 
and peach preserves in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers; pineapple and grapefruit juices and 
mixtures thereof; chestnut cream in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers. 


Ex 108, Coking coal for coke and gas plants; 
ex 110, asbestos; ex 191, nylon and other syn- 
thetic staple fiber, not including artificial sta- 
ple fiber, such as cellulose or protein fiber, and 
their waste; ex 194, all artificial and synthetic 
continuous filament yarns, except endless tow 
and spun yarn from artificial and synthetic 
fibers, which are listed in the Austrian customs 
tariff under this number but are not liberal- 
ized. 


Ex 307 a 1 Motion picture film, unexposed; 
other films, unexposed, except X-ray film; 
365 c 2, ferrochromium; ex 369 c, tin-plated 


sheeting and plates, or tinplate; ex 412 c, 
vanadium; ex 459 b, new passenger automo- 
biles. 


Ex 509, Crude carbolic acid,, or phenol; cre- 
sol; carbolic acid, purified, crystallized, whether 
chemically pure or not; ex 511, propyl alcohol 
and its iso and tertiary compounds. 


Ex 513 A, Unprocessed vitamins; ex 524, car- 
bon black; ex 526, coal tar dye pigments with 
organically combined metallic constituents. 

Commodities appearing on the Aus- 
trian dollar liberalization list are 
shown in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 29, 1955, page 11, and Septem- 
ber 26, 1955, page 12. 





Canadian oats production in 1955 
now is estimated at 404 million bush- 
els, 6 million less than the September 
estimate, but 100 million bushels above 
the small 1954 crop, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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Mexico To Have New 
Import Tariff 


A complete revision of Mexi- 
co’s import tariff, in prepara- 
tion for some years, was signed 
by the President on November 
29 and reportedly was to have 
been published late in Decem- 
ber, to become effective 2 
months later. 


Officials emphasize that the 
new schedule does not entail 
duty increases, but rather rep- 
resents a technical simplifica- 
tion and modernization of the 
existing tariff, which was basic- 
ally established in 1930. 

No further details of the new 
tariff are as yet available. 











Tenth Session .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


the Agreement, and urged the French 
Government to remove the increase 
as soon as possible and to report to 
them on the action taken. The 
French Government also was request- 
ed to act promptly to reduce and 
eliminate the temporary compensatory 
tax and its discriminatory effects and 
to submit a report by June 1 1956, on 
the action taken. The tax had been 
found inconsistent with the Agree- 
ment at the preceding session and re- 
duction of its discriminatory effects 
had been recommended. Though the 
French Government has reduced or 
eliminated that tax on a number of 
items, it remains on many others. 


U. S. Reports on Section 22 


The United States reported on its 
import restrictions under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, in accordance with the 
waiver granted it at the last session. 
The waiver modifies the U. S. obliga- 
tions under the agreement so as to 
permit any agricultural import quota 
or fee which the United States is 
required to impose under section 22. 
The United States reported that no 
new or intensified restrictions had 
been applied, and that those on oats 
and barley and on certain tree nuts 
had been dopped. 


Transport Resolution Drafted 


Since the VU. S. import quota on 
dairy products had not been relaxed, 
the Netherlands Government was 
again authorized to limit its imports 
of U. S. wheat flour to 60,000 metric 
tons during 1956, if it should desire 
to do so to compensate for the injury 
to its trade caused by these restric- 
tions. To date the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has not invoked this lim- 
itation. 


A resolution was drafted calling for 


France Allocates Dollars 
For Imports From U. S. 


France has allocated dollar 
for import’ from the United States of 
various categories of commodities con- 
sidered essential to the French econ- 
omy, according to a notice published 
in issues of the Journal Officiel of No- 
vember 13 and 25. 


Commodities for which allocations 
are macle include: 


Wood for the paper trade, and paper pulp; 
semimanvfactures, small equipment, = 
metal articles; 5) parts for wy 
agricultural equipment; fittings for 
apparatus; scientific instruments a 
ment, testing machinery, and and Teguiating. and 
control apparatus and 
tubes, tubing accessories, and foundings. 

Stationary or gel motors; berg <M 
gles; ovens and furn uipment for pub- 
lic works, civil engineering: mye and min- 
ing, and parts thereof; co Rg ome | om 
paratus; equipment for nap ree be Bog « 
the metallurgical, food, rubber and plastic, 
paper ancl pulp, textile, leather, and 
chemical industries; equipment for the print- 
ing trade. 

Knittinjt looms; industrial sewing machines; 
portable electric tools, pneumatic machine 
tools and some other machine tools; wood- 
working machines; weighing apparatus and 
instruments; measuring instruments; 
and surgical apparatus. 

Electric motors and fittin rotary gen- 
erators ald convertors; misce lansous electri- 
cal equipinent; electric ‘and radioelectric meas- 
uring apparatus; special batteries; various 
small electrical apparatus; special lamps, and 
tubes; and agricultural machinery. 





the elimination of governmental re- 
strictions which limit the freedom of 
buyers and sellers of goods to place 
transport insurance on the most eco- 
nomical basis. Such restrictions in- 
crease the cost of goods figuring in 
international trade and may create 
obstacles to trade. 


The resolution will be considered by 
governments with a view to possible 
action at the eleventh session. 


The U. S. delegation to the session, 
headed by U. S. Ambassador to Portu- 
gal, James C. H. Bonbright, consisted 
of representatives of the Departments 
of the Treasury, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and State. 


The contracting parties agreed to 
hold their eleventh session at Geneva 
beginning October 11, 1956. 





Canadian Pacific Airlines is expect- 
ed to begin operating 2 weekly direct 
air service from Vancouver to Auck- 
land on April 1, 1956. 


This service would replace the 
present joint service from Canada to 
both Australia and New Zealand. 


One Douglas Super 6B airliner 
travels from Canada to the South 
Pacific every week, which roughly 
means an allocation of 30 passengers 
weekly each to Australia and New 
Zealand. Two aircraft would operate 
under the new schedule, one to Aus- 
tralia and the other to New Zealand, 
doubling the passenger potential. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Turkish Transfer of Blocked 


Funds Regulations Revised 


Turkish Ministry of Finance regulations for transfer abroad of 
blocked funds under the deblockage system have been amended as 


follows: 


Local exporters now may export goods appearing on deblockage lists 
without having in their possession deblockage permits of holders of 


blocked funds. 

Exporters of such goods must, how- 
ever, assign to a Turkish bank within 
a specified period foreign exchange 
proceeds derived from the exports. 

Documentary evidence will be re- 
quired showing that the price of goods 
exported under the blockage system 
conforms with the prevailing foreign 
price. 

Foreign exchange proceeds of de- 
blockage export sales may ‘be left 
abroad. 

Persons or firms with blocked funds 
who obtain deblockage permits from 
the exchange control authorities of 
the Ministry of Finance must turn 
them over to a Turkish bank. 

Turkish banks may sell foreign ex- 
change received from export of goods 
on deblockage lists to persons or firms 
from whom they have received de- 
blockage permits at lira rates not in 
excess of 2 percent of the rates at 
which the foreign exchange was pur- 
chased from local exporters. 


Operation of System Explained 

The new system is expected to work 
as follows: 

A local exporter will arrange for 
export of goods on one of the deblock- 
age lists. He will inform the Turkish 
bank acting as intermediary in the 
export operation that the goods are 
to be exported under the deblockage 
system and provide documents show- 
ing that the export price conforms 
with the prevailing foreign price. 

The foreign banking correspondent 
of the Turkish bank will collect the 
foreign exchange price of the goods 
and either transfer the foreign ex- 
change to a Turkish bank or to the 
order of the exporter, or will hold it 
abroad for the account of the exporter. 

The exporter will assign the foreign 
exchange proceeds of the export sale 
to a Turkish bank not later than 3 
months after the export or 15 days 
after receiving the foreign exchange. 
The lira price at which foreign ex- 
change is sold, or assigned, to a Turk- 
ish bank is determined by negotiation 
between the Turkish bank and the 
exporter. 

Entirely apart from the export op- 
eration, a person or firm holding 
blocked funds, for example, a foreign 
airline, may obtain a deblockage per- 
mit from the Ministry of Finance. 
The permit will be valid for 31 days 
but may be renewed for an additional 
31 days in event of force majeure. The 
airline will deliver the deblockage per- 





mit to a Turkish bank, which. will 
draw on the airline’s blocked lira 
funds at the Central Bank in return 
for foreign exchange which the bank 
has received, either in Turkey or to 
its account abroad, from the deblock- 
age export operation. The rate at 
which the bank may sell such foreign 
exchange to the airline may not ex- 
ceed the rate at which the bank ac- 
quired the foreign exchange plus 2 
percent. 

Commodities that may be exported 
under the deblockage system remain 
the same as those listed in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, March 7, 1955, 
page 13, except that fig and grape 
paste and fig scrap have been removed, 
by communique No. 73, effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1955. . 

Also, under that communique for- 
eign exchange accruing from foreign 
donations and aid to Turkish charita- 
ble organizations was made a source 
of funds for transferring blocked 
funds. 

The principal effect of these changes 
is expected to be the elimination of 
brokers from the deblockage system. 
It is therefore hoped that the value 
of the lira in deblockage operations 
may increase by almost 30 percent, 
representing the profit formerly taken 
by the broker, who acted as intermedi- 
ary between blocked fund owners and 
Turkish exporters. 

The Turkish deblockage system & 
one whereby persons and firms domi- 
ciled abroad may transfer abroad in- 
come earned in Turkey ‘from real and 
personal property, sales, investments, 
other assets, or claims and securities. 

Such income other than that de- 
rived from operations approved under 
the Turkish Foreign Investment En- 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Indonesian Price Controls 
Lifted on Most Commodities 


Indonesia has abolished ‘price con- 
trols on all but a limited number of 
commodities and services. 

This action, taken by a Ministry of 
Economic Affairs decree issued on 
September 14, 1955, is in accordance 
with the Government’s position that 
excessive and confusing price-control 
regulations are detrimental to the 
country’s economy. 


The measure is considered tran- 
sitional toward eventual abolition of 


Cambodia Establishes 
New Exchange Controls 


The Kingdom of Cambodia, having 
completed its currency conversion in 
October 1955, has issued additional 
regulations covering transactions in 
foreign currency. 

Foreign-exchange controls are im- 
posed on banknotes, checks, letters 
of credit, drafts, and other credit 
items expressed in foreign currency 
held by natural or corporate persons 
in Cambodia. An exception, however, 
is made for foreign visitors, or non- 
residents, who are permitted to keep, 
deposit, exchange, and reexport for- 
eign instruments of payment. For- 
eign-currency items other than those 
held by nonresidents must be de- 
posited in a Cambodian bank author- 
ized to engage in foreign-exchange 
operations, although exceptions may 
be granted by the National Exchange 
Office. 

Persons other than foreign visitors 
who have held foreign currency items 
for another person, either within or 
outside Cambodia, before November 
5, 1955, the daté on which the new 
order was published, are required to 
deposit the items with authorized 
banks by January 5, 1956. Foreign- 
currency items received after that 
date must be deposited within 8 days 
after receipt. 

All persons in Cambodia are pro- 
hibited, except by authorization of 
the National Exchange Office, from 
making payments to a person resid- 
ing outside the country or from car- 
rying a sum to his credit. The same 
prohibition applies to the making of 
payments to or the carrying of sums 
for the credit of another resident of 
the Kingdom upon order from or for 
the account of a person residing out- 
side the country. Exchange permits, 
however, are granted for payments 
made by nonresidents to liquidate 
debts or for operations undertaken 
by commercial banks.—Emb., Phnom 
Penh. 

Establishment of the national cur- 
rency in Cambodia was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 
17, 1955, page 10. 





all price controls as Indonesia’s in- 
flationary pressures continue to 
lessen. 


The following commodities and 
services remained subject to price 
controls: Rice, petroleum products, 
medicines, electric light bulbs, auto- 
mobile tires, cigarettes, tobacco, white 
sugar, coal, coconut oil, baby food, 
margarine, cooking oils and fats, 
trade-marked soap, newsprint, read- 
ing matter, books, rents, hotels and 
lodging houses, theater admissions, 
and port services. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Belgian Congo in Market 
To Purchase Tires 


The Direction Generale of the 
Building Administratif in Leo- 
poldville has announced an invi- 
tation to bid on the supply of 
tires for the Services S. T. A., 
Societe des Transports de 1’Ar- 
mee, Forces Publique, and the 
Affaires Indigenes Main d’Oeuvre 
of the Colony and of the Ter- 
ritory of Ruanda Urundi. Bid- 
ding deadline is January 19. 

Specifications and all informa- 
tion concerning this bid, valued 
at an estimated $340,000, may be 
obtained from the Office of the 
Direction du S. T. A., Leopold- 
ville. American firms writing for 
the specifications should enclose 
$1 to cover airmail postage. 











Brazilian Firm To 
Equip Tool Plant 


Sanitecnica, S. A., Rua Quirino de 
Andrade 217, Sao Paulo, Brazil, im- 
porters and wholesalers of sanitary 
equipment, tools, and machinery, plans 
to buy equipment for a new agricul- 
tural implement and industrial metal- 
working tool factory. An estimated $1 
million is to be spent on this plant. 

A list of the equipment needed for 
the tool factory—including such items 
as high-speed hammers; precision 
lathes; drilling, laminating, grinding, 
and polishing machines; and saws— 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The company plans to manufacture 
agricultural implements such as plant- 
ers, seeders, plows, disc hagrows, culti- 
vators, fertilizer distributors, rotative 
hoes, leveling and terracing machines, 
and scrapers. Exporters are asked to 
submit a list of the necessary machin- 
ery for factory installation, enclosing 
photographs, technical data, and price 
and delivery conditions. 

Qualified U. S. firms may obtain a 
World Trade Directory report on Sani- 
tecnica, S. A., from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division for $1. 





Application Date Extended 


Applications for bidding on NATO 
projects ICB No. 12 and No. 13 in the 
Netherlands, announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 19, 1955, 
page 12, may now be received until 
January 7, by De Directeur Debouwen, 
Werken en Terreinen, Bagijnestraat 
40, The Hague. 


January 2, 1956 


Guatemala Seeks Highway Bids 


The Departamento de Bienes Naci- 
onales y Licitaciones, 14 Calle No. 3-60, 
Zone 1, Guatemala City, invites bids 
until January 21, for construction of 
projects 19 and 20 of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway in Guatemala. 

These sections cover respectively 
construction from kilometer 120 of 
the highway at Los Encuentros, De- 
partment of Solola, to kilometer 180.8 
at San Cristobal, Totonicapan; and 
from kilometer 187.5 at San Francisco 
El Alto, Totonicapan, to kilometer 
228.448 at Chiquival, Quezaltenango. 

One portion of each project must 
be completed by November 1, 1957, 
and the other portion by February 1, 
1958. The contractor must pay wages 
no lower than those of the wage list 
of the Guatemalan Highway Depart- 
ment and must pay Guatemalan so- 
cial security assessments. 

Information, plans, specifications, 
and forms are available from the of- 
fices of the Inter-American Highway, 
Apartamento No. 325, Tercer piso, 





Bids for Cranes, Creosote 
Sought by New Zealand 


Bids for 3 mobile cranes, 7-ton ca- 
pacity, are invited until January 24 
by the Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, Wellington C. 1, New Zealand. 
That authority also will receive ten- 
ders until February 7 for 60 valves and 
108 parts for the valves. 

The Stores Officer, New Zealand 
Forest Service, P. O. Box 1028, Welling- 
ton, will accept bids until January 25 
for two crawler type cranes for Waipa 
Mill and until February 1 for 80,000 
gallons of creosote. 

Copies of the specifications are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and from the New Zealand 
Government Trade Commissioner, 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





Fabric-Coating Equipment 
Needed by Bombay Firm 


Equipment for the finishing of 
coated fabrics is sought by Armstrong 
Smith, Ltd., of Gresham Assurance 
House, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. The company would 
appreciate receiving quotations on a 
small and economical unit. 

A World Trade Directory report on 
Armstrong Smith, Ltd., is available 
to qualified U. S. firms for $1 from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Edificio El Cielito, 8a Avenida 17-32, 
Zone 1, Guatemala City. A copy of the 
plans and specifications may be exam- 
ined at the Bureau of Public Roads, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Gen- 
eral Services Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Copies of the bid announcement in. 
Spanish are available on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Chemicals, Oil Paints 
Needed in Greece 


The Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 56 El. Venizelos 
Street, Athens, seeks bids on various 
chemicals and related commodities. 

Items needed are: 3,000 kilograms 
antiseptic fluid, 3,900 pounds petrola- 
tum, 3,000 pounds barium sulfate, 130 
pounds bismuthum sub. nitricum, 3,700 
pounds dextrose, 25 kilograms eu- 
calyptol, bid deadline January 20; 400 
pounds iodine, 370 pounds potassium 
iodine, 5 kilograms metrazolum crys- 
tallisatum, 560 kilograms sodium 
sulfate, 580 kilograms sodium salicyl- 
ate powder, 420 kilograms sodium 
chloride, 2,500 pounds soda lime, Jan- 
uary 30; 20,000 kilograms linotype 
metal, January 23; 6,000 kilograms 
navy green oil paints, 12,000 kilograms 
dull black oil paints, January 28. 

Copies of the specifications are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. De- 
partment\.of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Additional information and 
assistance to prospective bidders may 
be obtained from the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration, 729 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


* 








Kuwait Organization Seeks 
Partnership With U. S. Firm 


The Kuwait Development & Trading 
Co., Naif, Kuwait, wants to establish 
a partnership with an American con- 
tracting or engineering company to 
participate in several major projects to 
begin soon under the Kuwait Develop- 
ment Program. 

The plan calls for the expenditure of 
$267 million over a 5-year period. Un- 
der Kuwait law foreign firms are re- 
quired to have a Kuwait partner in 
order to participate. 

A World Trade Directory report is 
available to qualified American firms 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $1. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





India Supply Mission 
Awards New Contracts 


The India Supply Mission, 2536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C., reports details of contracts val- 
ued at over $10,000 each, awarded by 
that organization in November 1955 
as follows: 

Contract No. B-515/6/7/5025, 13 air 
compressors, valued at $14,040, sup- 
plied by Ingersoll-Rand Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Contract No. B-503/5/5095, 25 drill 
rigs, valued at $205,235, supplied by 
Standrill Keystone Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa 


Contract No. B-202/6006, 2,000 L. T. 
M. 8S. rounds, valued at $302,190, sup- 
plied by Framon International, New 
York, N. Y. 


Contract No. B-3-351/6013, gas com- 
pressor spares, valued at $319,253.94, 
supplied by Cooper Bessemer Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Contract No. B-577/2A/6021, 150 ar- 
tificial insemination equipment, val- 
ued at $20,154, supplied by Breeders 
Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 

Contract No. B-567/3/6028, 50 cold 
storage units, valued at $13,008, sup- 
plied by Carrier Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Contract No. B-568/1/B/6037, seam- 
less steel gas water pipe, valued at 
$22,356, supplied by Dalmine, Milan, 
Italy. 

Contract No. B-557/1/C/6052, 9 Fer- 
guson tractors, valued at $17,700.94, 
supplied by Massey Harris, Ferguson, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Contract No. B-577/4/A/6071, 236 
two-wheel trailers, valued at $52,392, 
supplied by Met-Pro, Inc., Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Contract No. B-546/11/6079, 23 deep- 
well turbine pumps, valued at $54,- 
971.27, supplied by Johnston Pump Co., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Contract. No. B-570/1/6083, 100 pub- 
lic health engineer’s kits, valued at 
$18,714, supplied by George F. Muth 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Contract No. B-555/3/4/6085, 114 35- 
mm. film projectors, valued at $12,- 
885.42, supplied by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Contract No. C-712-6106, 50 aircraft 
spares, valued at $13,968.50, supplied 
by International B. F. Goodrich, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Contract No. B-557/1/D/6111, 4 road 
rollers, valued at $27,105, supplied by 
Scandinavian Engineering Syndicate, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Contract No. C-682/6154, 11 aircraft 
spares, valued at $24,740.10, supplied 
by Universal Supply & Eng. Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Iran To Buy Sulfur 
Grinding. Mill 


The Chemical Institute of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Tehran, 
invites tenders for the supply of 
a unit sulfur-grinding mill of 
10-ton capacity per 12-hour 
working day, with fineness of 
350 mesh, chancel 75 degree. 
Tenders will be opened on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958, at Tehran. Speci- 
fications may be obtained from 
the Iranian Embassy, 3005 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 











NATO Construction 
Planned in Denmark 


Two new projects in Denmark, cost- 
ing an estimated $97,640, have been 
opened to U. S. bidders under the in- 
ternational competitive bidding pro- 
cedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 


One project involves the construc- 
tion of the following items for a 
radiolink in Denmark: 3 antenna 
masts consisting of stayed twin-masts, 
two of them 60 meters high, and the 
third 100 meters high, at a total cost 
of approximately $72,800. The second 
project calls for construction of new 
buildings and readaptation of existing 
buildings at four different sites, at an 
approximate cost of $24,840. 


Applications Required 


U. S. firms interested in these proj- 
ects are requested to apply before 
January 3 through the U. S. Regional 
Office (USRO) of NATO in Paris, and 
to send a copy of the application de- 
scribing their qualifications to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., to permit prompt certifica- 
tion. 

A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Diesel Contract Awarded 


The Pacific Railway, F. C. Del Pa- 
cifico, recently awarded a contract for 
the supply of 33 1,000-horsepower sin- 
gle-unit diesel locomotives to the 
American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 

Cost of each locomotive unit has 


been set at $108,029. Delivery will be 
made in 1956. 


Iraq Invites Bids for 


Concrete Grain Silos 


The Iraqi Grain Board is inviting 
separate or combined bids for the 
construction of two concrete grain 
silos and annexes at the cities of 
Hillah and Mosul. 

The silo at Hillah will have a 
capacity of 8,300 tons and housing 
units for 20 employees and their de- 
pendents, and that at Mosul will have 
a capacity of 12,050 tons with working 
house, and similar housing units. The 
deadline for the submission of bids 
is March 31. 

Copies of the tender documents 
may be obtained from the office of 
the President of the Grain Board, 
AbuNawas Street, Baghdad; the Iraq 
Embassy, Washington, D. C.; or the 
offices of the Consulting Engineers, 
Tippetts - Abbett - McCarthy - Strat- 
ton, 62 West 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Cost of the specifications is $98. 

The Board will invite bids for the 
construction of a third silo at Arbil, 
identical to the Hillah silo, as soon 
as site arrangements have been com- 
pleted. Announcement of this tender 


invitation will be made when details 
are available. 





Canadian Firm Interested 
In Manufacturing Rights 


Winnipeg Brass, Ltd., 600 Clifton 
Street, Winnipeg 10, Manitoba, custom 
manufacturers in the metal industry, 
is seeking new production lines for 
their plants in Winnipeg, Montreal) 
St. Thomas, and Calgary. 


The firm reportedly operates a foun- 
dry, machine shop, and finishing shop, 
and is fully equipped to produce all 
types of nonferrous castings and plat- 
ings in chromium, nickel, cadmium, 
and silver. Facilities are available for 
the manufacture of aircraft parts, 
castings and fittings, bearings, build- 
ers’ hardware, plumbers’ supplies, and 
screw-machine products. 


For complete details concerning the 
firm’s operations and capabilities, in- 
terested parties are invited to corre- 
spond direct with J. P. Oswald, Sales 
Manager, at the Winnipeg address. 





Iraq Lets Museum Contract 


The contract for the construction of 
the Baghdad Museum of Antiquities, 
Baghdad West, has been awarded by 
the Development Board of Iraq to 
Darwish Haddad, a Lebanese, who of- 
fered the lowest bid of 652,283 Iraqi 
dinars (US$1,826,392.40). 


This project was announced in For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, February 21, 
1955, page 14. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quaii- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Steel: 


France—Laminoirs A Froid Du Sud- 
Ouest (producer of cold-rolled steel 
strips), 119 rue Prunier, Bordeaux, Gi- 
ronde, wishes to conclude working 
agreement and/or to enter into licens- 
ing arrangement with any interested 
U. S. firm. Firm states it produces 
cold-rolled steel strips with a potential 
annual capacity of 500 metric tons. 





IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Denmark—Knud Rasmussen Manu- 
facturing & Trading Co. (export mer- 
chant), 23 Sct. Knudsvej 23, Copen- 
hagen, V., wishes to export direct or 
through agents 25,000 boxes—each 
containing 12 bottles—weekly of vodka 
of Danish origin, 45% Gay Lussac, 90° 
proof. Quality inspection in Copen- 
hagen freeport available by buyer’s 
surveyor at buyer’s expense. 


France — Cognac M. C. Guionnet 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter), Til- 
loux, par Bourg-Charente, Charente, 
wishes to export direct to importers or 
through agents very good quality 
cognac brandy in 75-centiliter glass 
bottles, and in wooden casks; Pineau 
des Charentes, a fortified wine; and 
Cognac Guionnet Grande Fine Cham- 
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pagne. Set of photographs and labels 
available.* 

France—Raymond Crepu (producer, 
dealer, exporter), 26 avenue Jean 
Jaures, Saint-Amond (Cher), wishes 
to export direct fine-quality red and 
white wines from Berry and Val de 
Loire regions. 

Bicycles: 

Japan—Kamyar Commercial Corp. 
(exporter), No. 13, 3-chome, Shumoku- 
cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, wishes to 
export direct bicycles. Independent 
inspection by Japanese inspection 
company is available at exporter’s 
expense. 

Cement: 

Denmark—Th. Ammentorp-Schmidt 
(commission merchant), 60 Ryesgade, 
Copenhagen, wishes to export direct 
grey Portland cement. Quality: ASTM 
C 150/53-I, packed in 6-ply paper 
bags of 94 Ibs. 

Foodstuffs: 

Morocco—Folque, Feria S. A. (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), Playa 
Miramar, Ceuta, wishes to export di- 
rect first-quality canned fish (an- 
chovies), in cases of 100 tins, 20-oz. 
net weight. 

Handicrafts: 

Morocco—Pierre Genis Import-Ex- 
port (exporter), 25 boulevard du 
4eme Tirailleurs, Fes, wishes to ex- 
port direct Moroccan handicraft ar- 
ticles, including leather bags, purses, 
hassocks, portfolios, and bookcovers. 

Hides: 

India—The National Tannery Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler), Mer- 
cantile Bldgs., Lall Bazar St., Calcutta, 
wishes to export direct first-, second-, 
and third-quality chamois whole skins, 
2 sq. ft. to 5% sq. ft., 5,000 pieces 
monthly or more. 

Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: 

Belgium — Claude Penasse (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 195 rue Henri Maus, 
Liege, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 20 or more weekly of 
bread-slicing machines. 

Optical Equipment: 

Netherlands—Lamaf-Apparatenfab- 
riek N. V. (manufacturer), 90, Helper- 
westsingel, Groningen, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent work- 
benches with hand edging machines, 
lens drilling machines, electrical sol- 
dering machines for opticians. 

Paints and Varnishes: 

India — Carrimjee Allibhoy (export 
and commission merchant), 20 Zak- 
aria St., Calcutta 1, wishes to export 
direct or through agent shellac as 
follows: Pure Buttonlac, Lemon No. 
1, Lemon No, 2, F. O. Std. 1, Pure TN, 
4 /. ITN, ABTN quality. 

Silverware: 

England—Jack Jay (wholesaler), 
c/o Pall Mall Deposit & Forwarding 
Co., Ltd., 10 St. Albans St., Haymarket, 
London, S. W. 1, wishes to export di- 





Turkey Needs Steel for 
Floating Drydock 


Denizcilik Bankasi, T. A. O., 
Malzeme Mudurlugu, 
Istanbul, a semigovernmental or- 
ganization controlled by the 
Turkish Ministry of Finance and 
engaged in ship building, dry- 
dock operations, and maritime 
banking, is requesting offers for 
approximately 904 tons of hot 
rolled structural steel shapes for 
a 15,000-ton floating drydock un- 
der construction in Istanbul. 


The shapes are to be accom- 
panied by American Bureau of 
Shipping hull quality tests and 
certificates. A letter of credit 
on the Chase Manhattan Bank 
in dollars will be opened and 
payment made on receipt of 
shipping documents. 


A copy of ‘tthe specifications 
may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of -Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











rect antique and Victorian silver and 
plate. 

Stationer’s Supplies: 

Denmark—Elof Fog-Nielsen (export 
merchant) 18 Kongens Nytorv, Co- 
penhagen, wishes to export direct or 
through regional agents first-class 
quality Christmas calendars, made of 
paper and cardboard, in bright colors, 
showing Christmas scenes. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Clothing: 
Sweden — AB. L. Groll (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer), Jarntorget, 


Stockholm C, wishes to purchase di- 
rect orlon fabrics. 
(importing 


India — Rajaniklal Co. 

distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker), 19 Old 
China Bazar St., Calcutta 1, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for cotton and woolen clothing. 

Electrical Appliances: 

Saudi Arabia—Ahmed Abou-Bakr 
Bagafar & Sons (importing distribu- 
tor, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
20, Jidda, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agency for table, ceiling, 
and pedestal electric fans. 

Electrical Supplies: 

Egypt — Electro - House (G. Cout- 
soumbelis) (manufacturer’s agent, im- 
porting distributor), 8 Rue Champol- 
lion, Cairo, wishes to purchase direct 
enclosed switches, fuses, electric wires 
and cables, and electric conduit. 

Fans: 

India — Rajaniklal Co. ‘(importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








commission merchant, broker), 19 Old 
China Bazar St., Calcutta 1, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for portable fans operated by kerosene. 

Foodstuffs: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for canned food and groceries. 

Switzerland—Weitnauer Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, exporter, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 36/38 
Petersgasse, Basel, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for canned 
fruit. 

Glass: 

Ttaly—Sabattini Innocente & Figlio 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, sales agent), 27, Via dei Mille, 
Genova/Sturla, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and to act as sole selling agent 
for Italy for all kinds of glass and 
plate glass. 

Hardware: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
og for household hardware and 


Machinery: 
India—Hinduk Trading Co. (India), 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 4 Dalhousie 


Square East, Stephen House, Calcutta, 
wishes to purchase direct the follow- 
ing: Coating and impregnating ma- 
chine, slitting and rereeling machine 
and cutting equipment, all of which 
are required for manufacturing var- 
nished cloth. Specifications available.* 

Paints and Varnishes: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for paints and varnishes. 

Rope: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for ropes. 

Smoker’s Supplies: 

Switzerland—Weitnauer Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, exporter, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 36/38 
Petersgasse, Basel, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for smoker’s 


(im- 


» accessories. Samples wanted by firm. 


Sporting Goods: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for fishing tackle. 

Textiles: 

Morocco—Comercial “Vicasa” (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Teniente Arrabal 2, Ceuta, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for cotton, nylon, and rayon 
fabrics. 

Sweden — AB. L. Gross (manufac- 
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turer, wholesaler, retailer), Jarntorget, 
Stockholm C, wishes to purchase di- 
rect gas-station service uniforms made 
of orlon. 
Tohacco and Tobacco Products: 
Switzerland—Weitnauer Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, exporter, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 36/38 
Petersgasse, Basel, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for cigars 
and cigarettes. Firm wants samples. 
Washing Machines: 
India — Rajaniklal Co. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker), 19 Old 
China Bazar St., Calcutta 1, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency 
for kerosene-operated washing ma- 
chines. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 

Austria—Ing. Ottokar Benesch (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer’s agent handling 
paints, waxes, and chemical products), 
7 Lichtenauergasse, Vienna II, seeks 
agency for chemical products. 

Heating Equipment: 

Rhodesia—_Amrho Agencies, 3-4 
Agency Chambers, Main Street, P. O. 
Box 272, Bulawayo, wishes to obtain 
agency for heating equipment involv- 
ing sun radiation. 

Minerals: 

Austria—Ing. Ottokar Benesch (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer’s agent handling 
paints, waxes, and chemical products), 
7 Lichtenauergasses, Vienna II, seeks 
agency for mineral raw materials for 
rubber, cable, paper, and other in- 
dustries. 

Sulfur: 

India—Vijay & Co. (importer, com- 
mission merchant, broker), 5 Clive 
Row, Calcutta, wishes to obtain agency 
for sulfur, used by sugar mills in 
India. 








FOREIGN 
VISITORS 








Italy—Dr. Leonida Casaglia, repre- 
senting Incisa, s. p. a., Via Matteotti, 
61, Lissone (Milan), is interested in 
representing U. S. manufacturers of 
reinforced plastic panels in Italy or 
in obtaining licensing agreement. Was 
scheduled to arrive December 6, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Henry Hud- 
son, 353 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

Spain—-Sr. Eduardo Cros, represent- 
ing Sociedad Anonima Cros Manacor 
11, Barcelona, is interested in visiting 
citrus and other farms in Miami area. 
Scheduled to arrive January 10-15, via 


Miami, for a visit of 1 week. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Spanish Consulate, Miami, 
Fla. Itinerary: Miami, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained by 
firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 

by a brief review of basic trade and 

industry data collected in making 

the compilations. Brief extracts 

from these data follow each title 

for which such data are available. 
Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers 
—Switzerland.—Distributors of Amer- 
ican refrigerators are handicapped by 
lack of small and medium sizes—40 to 
70 liters, and 85 to 120 liters, respec- 
tively. The smallest sizes imported 
from the United States are 170-liter 
compressor refrigerators and 113-liter 
absorption-type refrigerators. Deep 
freezers are imported exclusively from 
the United States. Self-contained air- 
conditioning units from % to 10 
horsepower come to a great extent 
from the United States and Germany, 
whereas most heavy units used are 

manufactured locally. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies 
and Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal.—Production of aircraft 
and aeronautical supplies is not sig- 
nificant. Commercial imports of air- 
craft parts and parachutes come 
mainly from Denmark, and smaller 
quantities from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers — Bolivia. — Bolivia produces 
important amounts of petroleum and 
petroleum products, but only small 
quantities of charcoal, briquettes, and 
firewood. The United States supplied 
approximately 46 percent of the coal 
and coke imported in 1954 and about 
7 percent of the petroleum products. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers — Tunisia.— 
France accounts for 96.11 percent of 
imports of electrical supplies and 
equipment. Other principal suppliers 
are Switzerland, Great Britain, and 
Germany. Imports from the United 
States are insignificant. 

Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Austria.— 
While roughage, such as grass and 
hay, is abundant, domestic production 
of barley, corn, oats, bran, and other 
mill byproducts does not meet require- 
ments and must be supplemented by 
imports. Commercial imports from 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Pakistan Undergoes... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the Government eventually will be 
forced to cut the minimum prices. 
This expectation has been strength- 
ened by trade estimates of a crop 
approximating 7% million bales. 


In the quarter the Government 
also raised the export duty on raw 
jute from 15 to 20 rupees a bale of 
400 pounds. 


Meanwhile, exports of jute manu- 
factures continued to increase as 
more looms entered production. In 
July and August, exports were valued 
at $4 million, compared with less 
than $1 million in the corresponding 
2 months of 1954. 


Five-Year Plan Drafted 


Two third-quarter events which are 
expected to have significant bearing 
on Pakistan’s economic future are the 
completion of the new 5-year devel- 
opment plan and the consolidation of 
West Pakistan into a single Province. 


It is understood that the Govern- 
ment Planning Board, working with 
a team of U. S. and Canadian ex- 
perts provided by Harvard University 
under a Ford Foundation grant, has 
completed a draft of a comprehensive 
5-year economic development plan. 
The Board’s recommendations are ex- 
pected to serve as a guide to the 
country’s economic policy decisions. 


The political integration of West 
Pakistan became effective on October 
14. Under the new administrative set- 
up, the former Provinces, States, and 
tribal areas of West Pakistan are re- 
placed by a single Province of West 
Pakistan divided into 10 Commis- 
sioner’s Divisions. Behind the plan 
was the hope that centralization of 
administration would facilitate and 
permit savings in economic planning, 
ease administrative problems, and, by 
reducing provincialism, bring about 
increased political stability in West 
Pakistan. 

In the quarter, natural gas from the 
Sui gas field in Baluchistan arrived in 
Karachi and the first industrial con- 
cern began using the new fuel on 
September 30. The substitution by 
industry of gas for furnace oil prob- 
ably means a substantial saving in 
foreign exchange. Private account im- 
ports of furnace oil in 1954 were 
valued at approximately $8 million. 


Oil Agreement Signed 

A 30-year agreement was concluded 
between the Government of Pakistan 
and N. B. and C. L. Hunt of Dallas, 
Tex., providing for joint oil explora- 
tion in West Pakistan. The agree- 
ment covers an area of. 10,000 square 
miles along the Makran coast and an- 
other 10,000 square-mile area in the 
Indus Valley. A company known as 
the Hunt International Petroleum Co. 
reportedly has been formed and per- 
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U. S. Payments Abroad Reach New 


3d-Quarter Peak of $5.3 Billion 


U. S. payments to foreign countries amounted to $5.3 billion in the 
third quarter, a new record for this period of the year and about $500 
million more than in the third quarter of 1954, the Office of Business 
Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce, has reported. 

A complete review of third-quarter international transactions appears 


in the December issue of the Survey 
of Current Business, the Depart- 
ment’s monthly economic journal. 


U. S. payments to foreign countries 
consist of U. S. imports of goods and 
services, private and Government 
gifts, and private and Government 
net loans and investments abroad. 
The rise in U. S. payments to foreign 
countries was due to higher U. S. 
imports of goods and services. Gov- 
ernment grants and the net outflow 
of U. S. capital were slightly smaller. 


U. S. receipts from foreign pur- 
chases of goods and services reached 
$4.75 billion, the highest third-quar- 
ter receipts since 1947, when postwar 
reconstruction demand was at its 
peak. Foreign purchases here in the 
third quarter were about $600 million 
above the like period of 1954. 


The larger increase in foreign ex- 
penditures here, from the _ third 
quarter of 1954—exceeding the rise 
in U. S. payments to foreign coun- 
tries—resulted in a slowdown in the 
accumulation of gold and dollar as- 
sets by foreign countries. Foreign 
countries increased their holdings of 
gold and dollar assets by $475 million 
through transactions with the United 
States during the third quarter. The 
total increase of such holdings in the 
first 9 months of the year thus 
amounted to about $1,230 million, as 
compared with $1,360 million during 
the like period of 1954. 


Gold Purchases Down 


Because of the rise in interest rates 
since 1954, a larger portion of the 
excess of foreign receipts from the 
United States over foreign payments 
here was invested in interest-earning 
assets and a smaller portion was used 
to purchase gold. Net foreign gold 
purchases dropped from $228 million 





sonnel were expected to arrive in 
Karachi shortly. 

Meanwhile, in East Pakistan a fire 
at the Pakistan Petroleum Co.’s test 
well at Sylhet was serious because 
essential. drilling equipment was lost. 
The difficulties involved in importing 
new equipment will mean further de- 
lays in the firm’s operations. 

Pakistan was reported to be pur- 
chasing 24 diesel rail cars with trailers 
from Belgium for use by the North 
Western Railway. The two-car units, 
scheduled for delivery early in 1956, 
probably will be used for short-haul 
commuter service—Emb., Karachi. 





during the first 9 months of 1954 to 
$48 million during the corresponding 
period of 1955. 


Merchandise imports, which ac- 
counted for $360 million of the 1954-55 
third quarter rise in payments to for- 
eign countries, reached $2.8 billion, 
the highest third-quarter total on 
record. Tourist expenditures exceeded 
$400 million in the quarter to bring 
the total for the first 9 months of the 
year to nearly $900 million, an in- 
crease of about 13 percent from the 
like period of 1954. Higher mili- 


. tary expenditures, as well as pay- 


ments for transportation and larger 
income payments to foreigners invest- 
ing in this country, also contributed to 
the increase in foreign dollar receipts. 


U. S. receipts from merchandise ex- 
ports—excluding transfers of military 
supplies and services under grant-aid 
programs—were up about $470 million 
from the third quarter of 1954. Earn- 
ings on U. S. investments abroad rose 
by about $80 million and receipts from 
other services by about $50 million. 


The area breakdown of the balance 
of payments indicates that Canada 
a the countries of continental 

tern Europe as a whole, includ- 
ing their dependencies, increased 
their purchases of goods and services 
from the United States from the third 
quarter of 1954 by about the same 
amount as their receipts from the 
United States rose. 


U. S. exports to the independent 
nonsterling area countries of Asia 
and Africa expanded somewhat less 
than U. S. payments to this group of 
countries as a whole. On the other 
hand, the rise in exports to the ster- 
ling area countries, particularly the 
United Kingdom, was larger than the 
rise in U. S. payments, arid in the case 
of the Latin American Republics our 
payments declined while our exports 
increased slightly. 





Indian Airlines Corporation planned 
to utilize by the end of November the 
new all-weather airport at Chandi- 
garh, capital of Punjab, as a stopping 
point on its Delhi-Srinagar flight. 

Diversion of Delhi-Srinagar air serv- 
ice through Chandigarh, in addition 
to providing facilities to Government 
agencies and the business community 
in the latter city, also is expected to 
boost tourist trade and traffic to Sim- 
la, Bhakra, Nangal, and Patiala. 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





Pacific Far East Line 
Buys Fourth Mariner 


Sale of a fourth U. S. Mariner ship 
to Pacific Far East Line, Inc., has been 
announced by the U. S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

The ship sold to the West Coast 
shipping line is the SS. Golden Mari- 
ner, which is now in the Maritime 
Administration’s National Defense 
Reserve Fleet in Suisun Bay, Calif. 

The vessel was sold for $4,974,788, 
computed on the basis of a 20-knot 
vessel, which also covers the commer- 
cial use of certain national defense 
features. The line plans to use the 
ship in its trans-Pacific freight serv- 
ice and will modify it to increase its 
refrigerated cargo space. 

Under the terms of sale the com- 
Pany will pay 25 percent of the pur- 
chase price, or $1,243,712, upon deliv- 
ery, and the remainder will be paid in 
18 equal annual installments of $207,- 
282. Interest on the $3,731,076 mort- 
gage balance will be at 312 percent. 

The contract contains an agree- 
ment that if in the future the ship- 
Ping line elects to employ other na- 
tional defense features of the Golden 
Mariner the use of which is not cov- 
ered by the sale price, such features 
would then be paid for upon the basis 
of their foreign cost. 

Pacific Far East Line was the first 
shipping line to purchase Mariner 
Ships for operation when it acquired 
three vessels in 1953 for operation on 
its trans-Pacific service on essential 
U. 8. Foreign Trade Route 29. 





Ontario To Raise License 
Fees on Motor Vehicles 


The Province of Ontario on Janu- 
ary 1 will increase its license fees for 
Passenger automobiles, commercial 
motor vehicles, trailers, buses, motor- 
cycles, and dual-purpose vehicles, its 
Minister of Highways has announced. 

License fees for passenger automo- 
biles will be increased by C$1 to C$6 a 
year, and fees for commercial motor 
vehicles will be raised by C$3 to 
C$188.50 a year. 

Ontario license fees on passenger 
cars are levied on the basis of number 
of cylinders, horsepower, and year of 
manufacture, and on commercial ve- 
hicles on the basis of tonnage. 


The schedule of operating license 
fees for public commercial vehicles 
will be unchanged, and the provincial 
gasoline tax will remain at C$0.11 an 
imperial gallon. 


The change in license fees will not 
alter the C$7 per trip fee required for 
transport of goods in bond through 
the Province. 


Indonesia Plans New 
Hydroelectric Plants 


The National Planning Bureau of 
Indonesia in its Five-Year Plan for 
1956-60 will give priority to the de- 
velopment of electric energy because 
it must precede industralization. 
Among the most important projects 
are those of Asahan and Djatiluhur. 

The Asahan is a multipurpose proj- 
ect. It will be possible to build a hy- 
droelectric power plant at Asahan 
with a capacity of 800,000 kilowatts. 
Although ultimately all available 
power will be utilized, only 100,000 
kilowatts will be put into use within 
the next 5 years, especially to supply 
energy to fertilizer plants. 

The Djatiluhur project, also a mul- 
tipurpose project, is a part of the 
plan for the Province of West Java. 
Plans have been drafted to build two 
dams, the Djatiluhur and the Tarum 
on the Tjitarum River. 

This project will permit irrigation 
of 100,000 additional hectares in Java 
and ultimately provide for the gen- 
eration of hydroelectric energy from 
350,000 kilowatts of capacity for sev- 
eral industries in West Java. The 
Djatiluhur Dam, which it is hoped will 
be completed in the next 5 years, will 
provide an initial capacity of 150,000 
kilowatts. 





COMMUNICATIONS 








KLM To Participate 


In Air Ceylon 


KLM will become a participant 
in Air Ceylon for an initial pe- 
riod of 10 years under an agree 
ment signed at The Hague by 
KLM, the Ceylon Government, 
and Air Ceylon, according to the 
Ceylon press. 

This agreement is the result 
of a visit of a Ceylon delegation 
to The Hague to finalize an 
earlier provisional agreement 
made in Colombo by KLM and 
Air Ceylon for operation of an 
international service. 

The new agreement reportedly 
provides for inauguration of a 
weekly service between Colombo 
and London in February 1956 
with Lockheed Constellations 
manned by KLM crews, although 
Ceylonese personnel will be 
trained to take over. Air Ceylon 
also will gradually extend its na- 
tional, regional, and interna- 
tional network. The effective 
control of Air Ceylon operations 
and substantial interest will re- 
main with Ceylonese nationals. 














NOTES 


Mexico’s telephone network con- 
tinues to expand to meet the demand 
for instruments, which in 1954 ex- 
ceeded 150,000. 

The number of telephones installed 
in 1951-54 represented an increase of 
24 percent, making a total of 334,436 
units in service. Telephone exchanges 
in service rose to 467, not including 
those in 185 towns having conneccions 
only. 

Expansion was made possible by in- 
vestments in land, buildings, and 
equipment, amounting to 237 million 
pesos, or US$29.6 million. The invest- 
ments were financed by company as- 
sets, the public, and a Nacional Fin- 
ancera credit of 60 million pesos, 
or US$7.5 million, which was fully 
used in 1954. 

The Government has alloted 221.2 
million pesos, or US$27.7 million, for 
postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions in 1955—Emb., Mexico. 











Bangkok, Thailand, has awarded to 
General Electric Co., Ltd., of Coventry, 
England, a contract for installation 
of automatic telephone equipment to 
a value of £300,000, or US$840,000.— 
Emb., Bangkok. 





Telex service between England and 
Puerto Rico has been available since 
November 1.—Emb., London. 





Pye Ltd., of Cambridge, England, 
soon will open a French subsidiary to 
be known as Pye (France) S. A. The 
new company will introduce into the 
French market the entire range of 
Pye telecommunications products.— 
Emb., London. 





A new telephone operator’s headset 
made of, nylon reportedly is being 
given field trials by the British Post 
Office Department. 

One tough molded nylon earpiece 
houses the new transmitter and re- 
ceiver, and the entire instrument, in- 
cluding cord and plug, weighs only 6 
ounces. The instrument now in use 
is in two parts, one worn on the head 
and the other on the chest, and weighs 
19 ounces.—Emb., London. 





British European Airways has an- 
nounced plans to equip its main line 
fleet of aircraft, including the 22 new 
Viscount Majors still on order, with 
the British Decca navigational sys- 
tem. 


This decision follows exhaustive 
theoretical and practical tests which 
have included 30,000 flying hours, 
using Decca in its existing Viscount 
fleet and in its helicopters. 
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Japanese Facilities for 


Power Generation Expanded 


Power-generation capacity in Japan 
will increase by 1,428,000 kilowatts by 
March 31, 1956, the end of the Japanese 
fiscal year. 

This increase will be well above the 
1,010,000 kilowatts of new power added 
in fiscal 1954. 


Of the new generation facilities be- 
ing completed this year, 775,000 kilo- 
watts will be hydro and 667,000 kilo- 
watts thermal power. 

The rate of increase in thermal gen- 
eration is rising this year because of 
the scheduled completion of plants 
begun in 1953 with loans extended by 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The first 
to be finished, a 75,000-kilowatt plant 
at Karita, Fukuoka Prefecture, was 
scheduled to begin supplying power 
to the Kyushu area in mid-December. 
Total cost of this plant was 6,700 mil- 
lion yen, of which 4,000 million was 
provided by IBRD (1 yen=about 
US$0.0028) . 





Turkish Transfer... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


couragement Law and the Petroleum 
Law, both of 1954, must be deposited in 
blocked accounts at the Central Bank 
of Turkey and may be transferred 
abroad only with the permission of 
the Ministry of Finance. Ministry of 
Finance authorization likewise is re- 
quired for use of blocked funds within 
Turkey. 

Proceeds due foreigners from their 
exports to Turkey for which foreign 
exchange has not been transferred are 


‘not eligible for transfer under the de- 


blockage system.—Emb., Ankara. 





Finland, U. S. S. R. To 
Exchange Flights 


The Governments of Finland 
and the Soviet Union on October 
19, signed an air traffic agree- 
ment providing for a reciprocal 
exchange of regular civilian air- 
craft flights between Helsinki 
and Moscow. 

This agreement is the first 
of its kind signed by the 
U. S. S. R. with a nonsatellite 
country. Discussions of techni- 
cal details between the Soviet 
Aeroflot and the Finnish com- 
pany Aero O/Y began in Decem- 
ber 1954. 

The new service may begin in 
January 1956 with three flights 
weekly in each direction. 
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IBERIA Airlines on October 27 be- 
gan nonstop weekly service from Ma- 
drid to Rome and return, using Super 
Constellation equipment. 

The service formerly was carried out 
by DC-4’s. 

The other weekly flight, with a stop 
at Barcelona, will continue with DC-4 
equipment. 





The Canadian Department of Trans- 
port has signed a contract to extend 
the Charlottetown Airport runway to 
a new length of 3,600 feet, the mayor 
of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Is- 
land, has stated. He further stated 
that facilities will not be adequate 
until a new 7,000-foot runway is con- 
structed. 





Hotel Khayam in Baghdad was 
opened on November 15 under Euro- 
pean management. It is in a conveni- 
ent downtown location, near South 
Gate, and is air-conditioned. 

Rates run from $9.55 to $22.18; and 
suites for 2 persons from $25.26 to 
$28.34. Each additional person per 
suite is charged $6.47 additional. 





A thermoelectric power plant with 
a generating capacity of 10,000 kilo- 
watts and costing 16.4 million rupees 
was opened at Indore, Madhya Bharat, 
India, on October 9 (1 rupee=US 
$0.21). 





Kashmir’s first hydroelectric proj- 
ect, at Ganderbal, about 13 miles from 
Srinagar, was opened on October 16. 
The project has two generators with 
a total capacity of 6,000 kilowatts, and 
two additional generators of equal 
capacity are planned. 





Tourist arrivals in the Dominican 
Republic in the first 8 months of the 
year numbered 21,530, 36 percent 
more than in the corresponding 
months of 1954. Estimated tourist ex- 
penditures for the same period 
amounting to $2,765,000 exceeded 
comparable figures for 1954 by 52 
percent. 


The 100-room annex to the Hotel 
Jaragua, the only first-class hotel in 
Ciudad Trujillo, was expected to be 
ready on October 24. The Hotel Paz, 
of 150 rooms, was to be completed by 
November 20. The largest new hotel, 
the Embajador, of 310 rooms, to be 
operated by the Ambassador Interna- 
tional Corporation, was to open in De- 
cember.—Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 





A new telephone rate schedule, to be- 
come effective on January 1, has been 


TRANSPORT and TRAVEL NOTES. 





issued by the Post Office Department 
of Great Britain, comptroller of the 
country’s telephone system. 

Increases in costs, wages, equipment, 
renewals, and other items have made 


telephone service a deficit operation 
in Britain. 


The increased rates will affect local 
calls and residential and business 
rentals —Emb., London. 





Palam International Airport, New 
Delhi, is to be modernized and pas- 
senger facilities extended, it has been 
announced. 


Construction was expected to be- 
gin about December 1, and to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1956. 





Port of Madras conditions have be- 
come worse since the middle of Oc- 
tober. Waiting times of 1 week or 
more are not uncommon. As in past 
periods of acute congestion, the prin- 
cipal factor appears to be the inade- 
quacy of cargo-handling facilities, al- 
though shipping agents and port of- 
ficials complain of the improvident 
scheduling of arrivals of heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


To deal with the situation a con- 
ference of port authorities and ship- 
ping agents has recommended that a 
third labor shift be added so that 
movement of cargo can continue 
around the clock. 





The Yugoslavia Directorate for 
Civil Aviation has approved a proj- 
ect for the building of an airport at 
Kopar with a runway of 1,000 meters. 


PWA To Buy Canadian Line 


Pacific Western Airlines of Van- 
couver has concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of Associated Airways, 
Ltd., of Edmonton. 


It is understood the transaction 
will be completed if approval is ob- 
tained of the Canadian Air Trans- 
port Board, which has regulatory 
powers over such transactions. 

The sale of Associated Airways has 
been forced to some extent by the 
series of accidents encountered by 
the line in operations on the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) Airlift. Loss 
of 6 aircraft and 11 lives within a pe- 
riod of a few months led Associated 
to withdraw from the airlift, and its 
place as prime contractor was taken 
over by PWA. 

PWA recently purchased Queen 
Charlotte Airlines, which gives PWA 
a total of 75 aircraft. 
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Cuba Increases Cattle-Hide Production, 
Exports 11 Million Pounds Annually 


Cuban cattle-hide production is es- 
timated to have increased from 860,000 
hides in 1953 to 890,000 in 1954. 

Cattle hides are the only hides pro- 
duced in significant amounts. Slaugh- 
tering of young steers under 3 years 
and calves, considered uneconomical 
by cattlemen is illegal. 

Upper and sole leather output sat- 
isfies domestic requirements, while 
other types must be imported. Leather 
shoe production approximates 7.5 mil- 
lion pairs; total production of all types 
and kinds of footwear is over 14 mil- 
lion pairs annually. 

Domestic consumption of cattle 
hides is estimated by the tanning in- 
dustry at between 650,000 and 700,000 
annually; the remainder is exported. 
About 75 to 80 percent of the cattle 
hides consumed by Cuban tanners are 
processed into upper leathers and the 
rest into sole leather. 

Cuban exports of cattle hides in the 
5-year period 1950-54 averaged 11 
million pounds annually and were 
valued at approximately 1.8 million 
pesos (1 peso—US$1). The United 
States generally has takem the major 
portion of these exports, but in 1953 
and 1954 Spain became the principal 
foreign purchaser. 


Hide Imports Large 


Cuba imports large quantities of raw 
hides and skins—cattle hides primarily 
from the United States, and alligator, 
iguana, and other types mainly from 
Colombia and Venezuela. Abou. 2,- 
800,000 pounds of cattle hides were 
imported from the United States in 
1954. Data on 1954 imports of other 
types are not available. In 1953, 451,- 
678 pounds of cattle hides were pur- 
chased from the United States, and 
515,599 pounds of alligator, iguana, 
and other hides and skins were im- 
ported from Colombia and Venezuela. 

Official leather production statistics 
are not available. Approximately 170 
tanneries are in operation, 11 of which 
supply 80 to 90 percent of the country’s 
requirements for side upper leather 
and the remaining 59 produce pri- 
marily sole leather. 

Upper-leather tanners, a survey re- 
veals, process from 45,000 to 50,000 
medium- and light-weight cattle hides 
a month—a yearly production of 1,- 
080,000 to 1,200,000 upper-leather sides 
averaging about 19 square feet to each 
side. Total Cuban upper-leather pro- 
duction, exclusive of splits, thus ap- 
proximates 20 million to 23 million 
square feet. Splits are finished and 
processed into linings, shoe counters, 
insoles, and other material used in 
low-priced shoes and for shoe repair. 

Sole leather is generally produced by 
small establishments with limited 


equipment. The 59 plants process 10,- 
000 to 12,000 heavy-weight hides a 
month or 120,000 to 140,00 hides an- 
nually. Practically all sole leather 
used in Cuba is of domestic produc- 
tion. 

Only 2 tanners produce patent 
leather, and production information is 
not available. The Cuban product 
does not compete well with U. S. pat- 
ent, and Cuban manufacturers are in- 
tent upon obtaining a higher import- 
duty rate as a means of increasing 
their sales. 

Glazed leather is not made in Cuba, 
nor is there any commerical produc- 
tion of calf, kip, and kid leather. De- 
mand for these items is supplied by 
imports, chiefly from the United 
States. 


Leather Imports Drop 


Latest available data on leather im- 
ports are for 1953, when imports 
dropped to 807,768 pounds from 1,210, 
985 pounds in 1952. Approximately 
864% percent of the 1953 imports were 
from the United States, compared with 
9144 percent in 1952. The bulk of im- 
ports from the United States consisted 
of calf, kid, patent, and sheep and 
lamb leathers, which were not avail- 
able domestically. 

Exports of Cuban leather in 1954 
amounted to 161,269 pounds compared 
with 180,295 pounds in 1953 and 46,346 
in 1952. Reptile leather was the prin- 
cipal export to the United States, 
amounting to 31,467 pounds in 1954 
and 23,864 pounds in 1953. 

Cuba’s leather-shoe production for 
1955 is estimated as follows: Infants’ 
and children’s, 1,650,000 pairs; youths’ 
and boys’, 1,175,000 pairs; men’s, 
2,130,000 pairs; and misses’ and wom- 
en’s, 2,362,000 pairs, totaling 7,317,000 
pairs. 

Production in 1954 has been esti- 
mated at 7,539,000 pairs of leather 
shoes and in 1953 at 7,842,000 pairs. 
Output of all types of footwear, in- 
cluding leather, nonleather, slippers, 
and other inexpensive varieties—such 
as rope—in 1954 was estimated at*over 
14,000,000 pairs. 

Per capita consumption of leather 
shoes in Cuba is about 1% pairs an- 
nually. Cuba is considered primarily 
a price market, the most inexpensive 
types of footwear being in greatest 
demand. The best grades of Cuban 
shoes are generally purchased by the 
small middle-income class, while shoes 
imported from the United States are 
bought by wealthy Cubans and for- 
eign residents. 

In April 1955, there were 1,523 regis- 
tered shoe-manufacturing establish- 
ments and probably more than 900 


unregistered, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Cuban Footwear 
Manufacturers and the Regulatory 
Commission (CRIC). This commis- 
sion, sponsored by licensed manufac- 
turers and their labor unions, was 
created by Presidential decree in 1951 
to suppress clandestine manufacture 
and import of shoes. 


About 50 percent of men’s and boys’ 
machine-made shoes reportedly are 
Goodyear welts, and the remainder 
mostly stitchdowns, selling at lower 
prices. About 70 percent of women’s 
shoes are McKay lasted and cemented, 
and about 30 percent are McKay sewn. 
Cuban production of work shoes, 
largely hand nailed, are made chiefly 
by small part-time shops. Demand 
for work shoes in recent years has 
shifted sharply to less expensive can- 
vas and rubber footwear, production 
of which increased sharply. 


Most popular types of men’s shoes, 
except for welts, retail at from 3 to 
6 pesos, while welts retail just under 
10 pesos. Women’s casual and plat- 
form shoes retail at 4 to 5.50 pesos, 
while ballerina flats sell at 3 to 6 
pesos and patent-leather pumps at 
about 3.85 pesos. Imported shoes usu- 
ally retail at 10 to 15 pesos, but the 
best quality may sell for over 25 pesos. 
Sales potentials for American shoes, 
depending as they do on an extremely 
limited market, are not likely to im- 
prove. Havana is the principal distri- 
bution and sales center for U. S.-made 
shoes, and about 85 percent of the 
imported footwear is sold in that city. 


Cuban imports of footwear approxi- 
mated 300,000 pairs in 1954 compared 
with 286,169 pairs in 1953. Probably 
99 percent of the imports originated 
in the United States. 


Exports of Cuban-manufactured 
footwear, exclusive of alligator and 
other reptile shoes, amounted to 2,929 
pairs in 1953 and 2,888 in 1954. Most 
of these exports were destined to Cu- 
racao, Netherlands West Indies. 





German Automotive Plant 
To Be Located in U. S. 


Plans to establish a subsidiary auto- 
motive plant in the United States 
have been announced by Daimler- 
Benz, A. G., Stuttgart, Germany. 

Proposals for location of the plant 
have been offered by representatives 
of a number of American communi- 
ties, but a site has not yet been se- 
lected. 

The U. 8S. subsidiary will concen- 
trate on the production of 4%2-ton 
diesel trucks, since the firm’s opinion 
is that, in the long run, diesel-pow- 
ered trucks, because of their relative 
economy and long engine life, will re- 
place gasoline-engine models.—Con. 
Gen., Stuttgart. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Italian Fur Production, 
Consumption Restricted 


Italian output of wild furskins is 
limited because of the gradual disap- 
pearance of fur animals and the de- 
creased commercial interest in domes- 
tic pelts. Domestic fur consumption 
is restricted, owing to high prices and 
the average low income of Italians. 

In the war years, production of 
stone and baum marten, mole, fox, 
fitch, and squirrel skins was fairly 
important, since no furskins could be 
imported. These furs generally are 
of average and small sizes, of fair and 
low quality, and their production now 
is considered a marginal activity. 

However, the domestic take of wild 
furskins declined considerably in the 
early postwar years, and the negligible 
number of rawskins currently avail- 
able are consumed locally, except 
moles, some of which are exported to 
the United Kingdom. Moreover, fair 
quantities of these skins are dressed 
by farmers for their own use and do 
not reach the market. 

Estimated production, in thousands, 
is as follows: Mole, 1953—4,000; 1954— 
3,000, 1955—1,500; fitch, 1953—50, 1954 
—40, 1955—30; stone marten, 1953—6, 
1954—5, 1955—4; baum marten, 1953— 
3, 1954—2, 1955—2; ermine, 1953, 1954, 
1955—1 each; fox, 1953—30, 1954—25, 


1955—20; squirrel, 1953—50, 1954—40, 
1955—30. 
Persian lambskin production de- 


clined from 6,000 in 1952 to 3,000 in 
1953 and 2,000 in 1954, owing to their 
low quality and high prices, as com- 
pared with the imported product. 

At the end of 1954 there were about 
120 farms for common-fur lambs, 45 
for foxes, about 50 for nutrias, and 2 


or 3 small farms for the breeding of 
minks. 


Nutria Skin Output Up 


Production of farmed nutria skins 
has increased, as a result of the firm 
demand for this fur on the domestic 
market where it is a fashion favorite. 
Current production is estimated at 
about 25,000 nutrias annually, as 
against 15,000 in 1953. Approximately 
900,000 lambskins and merinos were 
produced in 1955, as compared with 
940,000 in 1954 and 1,100,000 in 1953. 
About 8 million rabbitskins was the 
estimated output in 1955, down from 
9 million in 1954 and 10 million in 
1953. 

Trade sources estimate that about 
80 percent of the production of 
merinos and lambskins are exported 
as raw skins to various European 
countries, such as Western Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium. The remaining 20 percent is 
dressed and dyed locally for domestic 
consumption. Only about 8 to 10 per- 
cent of the heavier types of rabbit- 
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Synthetic Rubber Exports Rise 


U. S. exports of the four principal 
synthetic rubbers totaled 71,529 long 
tons in the first 10 months of 1955, as 
against 24,746 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

If continued at the recent rate, such 
exports for the entire year were ex- 


pected_to exceed those for all previous 
years except 1944, when 103,179 tons 
were shipped. 


U. S. exports in [October 1955 
amounted to 11,084 long tons, valued 
at $6,996,000, compared with 11,672 
tons, valued at $7,552,000 in September. 


The accompanying table shows the 
countries of destination in 1955. 


U. S. Synthetic Rubber Exports 








{In long tons] 
October 1955 January-October 1955 

Destination S-type Butyl Neoprene N-type S-type Butyl Neoprene N-type 
Cates .. vceaicdeccckdissts 857 — 260 32 5,167 — 2,145 229 
BD. icici ob i.ce ceaseesy 405 18 21 2 3,733 172 139 16 
Pe ee ee ey ee 19 36 bg 491 108 15 8 
WOROGGEE.. sc bec 0g ceete 33 4 -- 1,487 33 22 5 
BERTIER, ...00 0 ce ictnne vce 115 148 72 5 476 409 176 105 
OEE badge ec cagbiesede 272 —_— 2 4 1,246 75 246 189 
United Kingdom ...... 1,249 26 494 85 6,117 888 3,560 741 
Netherlands ............ 101 13 31 9 560 83 421 52 
Belgium and Luxembourg 122 —_ 124 28 1,428 50 875 109 
PRRMGD. ccciccictoccvctsace 635 15 206 18 4,280 1,815 2,167 407 
West Germany ......... 1,330 570 64 100 §,232 2,667 2,116 834 
EEL Zinvccc vdbaveeGhous — _— 2 10 226 236 66 39 
Switzerland ..........+.+- 117 98 _ 3 714 147 227 56 
ER Sa Fa CR _ 8 4 497 — 56 6 
BEE. dévdetiapeskeetetnas 709 §1 126 26 3,957 741 689 367 
Israel and Palestine ... 47 — 8 a 496 45 10 -s 
SEE Mdaeasccaseaedeces 380 12 172 85 1,433 60 614 332 
pT er err ree 75 —_ 31 6 1,570 — 270 86 
Union of South Africa .. 816 ~~ 36 1 4,536 7 218 34 
CHEE 290 stin'e co eecdvesees’ 291 21 88 26 1,930 159 381 230 

a ae Ae 7,850 1,041 1,749 444 45,576 7,695 14,413 3,845 

Total value ($000) 4,304 557 1,635 500 24,734 4,083 647 4,354 


* Less than one-half ton. 





skins are processed locally for the 
production of furs; the remaining 
90 percent of rabbitskins are either 
used by the domestic hatmakers or 
exported. 

Approximately 90 percent of im- 
ported raw furs, and all merino, 
lamb, and rabbitskins of domestic 
origin, used by the fur sector are 
dressed and dyed by dressers and 
dyers of northern Italy, who possess 
up-to-date machinery and equip- 
ment. It is estimated that about 1 
million skins were processed in 1955. 


Practically the entire production of 
fur wearing apparel, including the 
most expensive furs as well as imita- 
tions, is manufactured on order, as 
there are no large fur manufacturers 
in Italy. Almost all fur coats are made 
by the several hundred small furriers 
who manufacture furs on a handicraft 
basis and according to the consumer’s 
taste. In Lombardy alone there are 
more than 200 small furriers who are 
also retailers. 


Furs most in demand in Italy are 
persian lamb, broadtail, mink, beaver, 
and nutria, which are purchased al- 
most entirely by the leading importers 
at New York, London, and the Scandi- 
navian auction sales; persian lamb ac- 
counts for 40 to 50 percent of total 
fine furs consumed. 

Trade sources point out that fur 
consumption in general declined by 
about 10 to 15 percent in the 1953-55 
period, owing to a decline in demand 
resulting from the high cost of manu- 


facturing and merchandising and the 
consequent high-priced finished furs. 
Moreover, an average 45-percent ad 
valorem import tariff is levied on all 
imports, plus an estimated 4-percent 
transaction tax (I. G. E.). 

Wholesale prices for persian lamb, 
broadtail, and nutria skins increased 
by about 20 percent in the last 3 years. 
Moreover, a 25-percent increase for 
mink skins, and a 30-percent rise for 
beaver skins was registered in the same 
period. Local trade sources do not 
expect a further increase in prices. 
Estimated fur prices in Italy’s whole- 
sale and retail market are, in general, 
from 30 to 40 percent higher than 
are quoted in some European coun- 

ries. 

Only two rabbitskin export quotas 
were authorized for 1955 by the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. The first 
quota was 200 metric tons to be used 
before June 30, 1955, and a second quo- 
ta of 200 tons to be used between June 
30 and December 31, 1955. Both quo- 
tas have already been completely 
utilized. The importance of the hat- 
manufacturing industry in this area is 
apparently the reason for the quota 
regulation. 





Venezuelan cigarette output in the 
first half of 1955 totaled 1.6 billion 
pieces, up 7.3 percent from the 1.5 bil- 
lion produced in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1954, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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Icelandic Fishing Catch 
Shows Increase in 1955 


Icelandic fishing results in the first 
3 quarters—the period of greatest ac- 
tivity—of 1955 have been better than 
in 1954. 

Total catch was 343,492 metric tons, 
3.5 percent above the like 1954 yield, 
and 16.3 percent above the comparable 
1953 catch. This favorable result is 
important to the Icelandic economy, 
because of the contribution to the 
domestic food supply, and because 
over 90 percent of Icelandic exports 
are fisheries products. Most eco- 
nomic activities center on fishing, al- 
though less than 20 percent of the 
population is directly engaged in the 
industry. 

The cod catch, 222,591 tons, was 
slightly above the comparable 1954 
yield and 28 percent better than the 
catch in January-September 1953, 
while the 1955 3-quarter catch of 
ocean perch, 47,919 tons, exceeded 
comparable 1954 results by 20 per- 
cent and was almost 160 percent above 
the like 1953 catch. Results for other 
whitefish varied with the species. 

The herring catch in the 9 months 
of 1955 was 45,108 metric tons, some- 
what under the like period of 1954, 
but this fishery was still giving good 
results after the close of the normal 
season. Catches have been consist- 
ently poor for several years. 

Frozen fish (filets) continued to be 
the most important production item 
of the fish industry and 138,447 tons 
were used by the fileting plants in 
the period. This was about 9,000 tons 
less than in the like months of 1954, 
but 85 percent above the comparable 
1953 figure. Exports this year fell to 
33,000 tons, 5,000 tons below the 9- 
month figure for 1954. The principal 
cause was pronounced deterioration 
of the U. S. market. 


Surplus stocks are accumulating, 
and some of the catch has had to be 
diverted to oil and meal plants. Al- 
though the construction of additional 
cold-storage facilities is being con- 
sidered as a partial solution of the 
problem, it is recognized that in- 
creased sales and more competitive 
prices are essential to improving mar- 
keting conditions. 


Demand for salted demersal fish has 
been good, with attractive prices, 
this year; and 96,525 tons of fish, 15,- 
000 tons more than in 1954, were 
diverted to salting in the first 3 
quarters of the year. About 55,000 
tons were dried, as stock fish, a defi- 
nite increase over 1954, but substan- 
tially less than in the like 1953 pe- 
riod. Exports for the period this year 
were only half the level of a year 
earlier, however. 


Income from herring fishing in the 
20 


first 3 quarters of 1955 is somewhat 
above the 1954 level, although there 
was little difference in the quantity 
caught. The restricted volume of 
catch makes it difficult to meet quali- 
ty specifications for export, accord- 
ing to the Icelandic trade, since 
qualities which in good years would 
be sent to the oil and meal factories 
now have to be used to fill export 
orders.—Emb., Reykjavik. 





German Still-Camera 
Production Higher 


Germany’s total production of still 
cameras in the first 9 months of 1955 
was 2,425,886, of which 4,141 were spe- 
cial cameras for technical and scien- 
tific purposes, according to the latest 
official German figures compiled by 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

This is an increase of 9.4 percent 
and 26.4 percent respectively, over 
the corresponding periods of 1953 and 
1954. If production in the fourth 
quarter continued at the average 
monthly rate for the first 9 months, 
total production in 1955 would sub- 
stantially exceed the previous peak 
year of 1954. 

In the first 9 months of 1955, 11.6 
percent of the still-camera produc- 
tion, other than those for technical 
and scientific purposes, consisted of 
cameras priced over 300 German 
marks (1 German mark—US$0.238), 
12.3 percent for those over 150 to 300 
German marks, 41.1 percent for those 
under 150 German marks, and box 
cameras accounted for 35 percent. 
Production of the first and third cate- 
gories picked up decidedly. 


World Trade... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


the United States consisted of barley, 
oilcake, animal feeds, and corn. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Tunisia.— 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers — Hong Kong. — The United 
States supplied 11.5 percent of the im- 
ported glass and glassware in 1954 and 
8.3 percent in the first half of 1955. 
Table glassware comes mainly from 
the United States, United Kingdom, 
Western Germany, Malaya, and Japan. 
Sheet-glass imports come mainly from 
Eastern Europe, communist China, 
and Japan. Carboys, bottles, and 
flasks come from the United States, 
the Philippines, Japan, and Malaya. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Republic of Panama.—Official statis- 
tics show that the value of hardware 
imports in 1953 was approximately 
$2.4 million. It is estimated that more 
than 60 percent comes from the United 
States. 


Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, 





and Exporters—Union of South Africa. 
—Hides are imported from the Central 
African Federation. Skins also are 
imported, for local processing. Ex- 
ports are destined mainly for France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, Asia, and the United States. 
Leather and Shoe Findings Impert- 
ers and Dealers—Japan.—Japan pro- 
duces practically no hides and skins 
but obtains undressed hides and skins 
from abroad and tans them domesti- 
cally. Chief items imported in 1954 
were sheep and goat leather, and prin- 
cipal countries of origin were India, 
the United Kingdom, and France. 


Naval Stores Importers and Dealers 
—Republic of Ireland.—Naval stores 
are not produced locally. Turpentine 
of U.S. origin is preferred to that from 
other sources because of its superior 
quality. Rosins of American origin also 
are popular. 


Office Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Malaya.—Avail- 
able evidence indicates that the de- 
mand for modern office equipment is 
expanding. The United States supplies 
most of the electronic and electric of- 
fice equipment. The United Kingdom 
also supplies much office equipment, 
particularly lighter-weight typewriters 
and duplicating machines. Swedish 
and West German imports also are 
popular. 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Re- 


finers, and Exporters—Western Ger- 


many and Berlin.—The U. S. share of 
imports in 1954 consisted chiefly of 
soybeans, tallow, cottonseed oils, 
neat’s-foot oil, bone oil, fish-liver oils, 
and other marine fats and oils. Fatty 
acids were the leading export item. 
Italy remained first on the list of 
countries of destination, followed by 
the Netherlands and Israel. 


Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im- 
porters and Dealers — Haiti. — Paints, 
varnishes, and pigments are not man- 
ufactured in Haiti, the country being 
entirely dependent on imports for its 
requirements. The United States is the 
chief supplier. 


Petroleum Industry — Cuba. — Con- 
sumption of petroleum products has 
increased steadily in recent years. Lit- 
tle was produced from Cuban soil 
though 20 percent was refined from 
crude imported mainly from the 
United States, Aruba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. Refined products are im- 
ported from these areas and from 
Curacao and Trinidad. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Iran.—The main sup- 
pliers of imported seeds and bulbs 
in 1953-54 were the Netherlands, 
France, and the United States. Iran 
is an exporter of plant seeds, par- 
ticularly oil-bearing seeds. The main 
purchasers of seeds were Pakistan, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
the United States. 
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Japanese Industrial . . . 
(Continued from Page 7) 


totaled $223 million—visibles, $165 
million, and invisibles, $58 million— 
and in August were $235 million— 
yisibles $169 million, and invisibles, $66 
million. Payments in July totaled $179 
million—visibles, $157 million, and in- 
visibles, $22 million—and in August, 
$187 million—visibles, $163 million, and 
invisibles, $24 million. 
Foreign-exchange receipts in the 
first 8 months of 1955 amounted to 
$1,664 million, 12 percent higher than 
in the comparable period of 1954. For- 
eign-exchange payments of $1,431 mil- 
lion were about 11 percent lower than 
in the like period of the preceding 
year. While earnings from commodity 
exports have been extremely favor- 
able, Japan also has experienced 
greater earnings than expected from 
“special procurement” expenditures by 
the U. S. military forces in Japan. 


Production Reaches Record 


Supported by the booming export 
trade and improving domestic de- 
mand, production in July and August 
established postwar records. The in- 
dustrial production index (1934-36=— 
100) reached 180.2 in July and de- 
clined only slightly in August to 179.9 
(preliminary). This compares with 
the average 1954 level of 166.9 and 
the previous high of 177.8 in March 
1955. The slight decline in August 
was attributed principally to short- 
ages of electric power; the electric- 
power production index (1934-36= 100) 
rose from 241 in June to 245.5 in July, 
then declined to 227.6 in August. 

Producers of cotton textiles con- 
tinued to adhere to voluntary produc- 
tion curtailment. Iron and steel pro- 
duction was maintained at a generally 


high level, although output of some 
items thought to be in excess supply 
was curtailed. A relatively low level 
of domestic demand for machinery 
reflects reduced levels of capital in- 
vestment in Japan. 


The high production rate was well — 


absorbed. The index for factory in- 
ventories of finished goods (1950=100) 
moved from 155.7 in June to 159.2 in 
July and then downward to 149.3 in 
August. The August level was 17 per- 
cent below that of August 1954. The 
wholesale inventory index (1950=100) 
rose from 110 for June to 1143 in 
July, where it was about 12 percent 
higher than in July 1954. 

Supplies of raw materials showed a 
short-term improvement but remained 
below the inventory level of the cor- 
responding period of 1954. The index 
for inventories of all raw materials 
(1953100) rose from 93.1 in June to 
99.3 in July. The index for imported 
raw materials rose from 89 to 96.2 
in the like period. In both cases, in- 
ventories were about 7 percent below 
the levels of 1954. 


Money Supply Increased 

The money supply was expanded 
by an unseasonal excess of Treasury 
payments over receipts. At the same 
time the slow rate of capital invest- 
ment has kept the demand for money 
relatively low. The decline in the 
rate of capital investment is partially 
attributable to continued credit re- 
strictions and perhaps a degree of 
caution among industrialists, but 
appears to be principally due to a 
pause fur consolidation after the 
rapid rate of expansion through 1953. 

The excess of Treasury disburse- 
ments in July and August was owing 
in part to the excess of foreign-ex- 
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change receipts and to the beginning 
of payments from the 1955 fiscal year 
budget—approved by the Diet on 
July 1, 3 months after the beginning 
of the fiscal year—and advance Gov- 
ernment payments to farmers on pre- 
delivery rice sales. A large part of 
these heavy Treasury payments was 
absorbed by bank deposits. 

The excess of Treasury payments in 
July and August totaled 36.2 billion 
yen and 20.5 billion yen, respectively 
(360 yen=US$1). Bank deposits rose 
by 38.5 billion yen in July and 46.6 
billion yen in August, while the in- 
crease in loans and discounts in these 
months was only 26.8 billion yen and 
12.7 billion yen, respectively. The 
Bank of Japan note issue rose 1 per- 
cent to 537.9 billion yen in July and 
1.5 percent to 540.8 billion yen in 
August. 


Prices Remain Stable 


The price rise since June has been 
moderate and less ‘than might have 
been expected in view of high exports 
and the relative abundance of money. 


The Tokyo wholesale price index 
(1952=100) rose from 96.7 in June to 
97.3 in July and 97.7 in August. The 
increases which occurred in the prices 
of cotton textile and iron and steel 
products were attributed to production 
curtailments, rising exports, and im- 
proved domestic demand. The Tokyo 
consumer price index (1951=100) de- 
clined from 116.2 in June to 115.1 in 
July, then rose to 116.3 in August. The 
principal movement in both months 
was in foods other than rice. 

Department store sales soared from 
14.7 billion yen in June to 19.3 billion 
in July, but declined to 16.2 billion 
yen in August. This is considered a 
seasonal increase. Sales in both 
months were higher than in the cor- 
responding months of 1954. The de- 
cline in consumer prices in July while 
retail sales rose, as reflected by de- 
partment store sales, substantially 
suggests that buyers were highly se- 
lective despite the relative abundance 
of money, and that attractive prices 
were required to induce consumer 
spending. 

Trade terms worsened slightly for 
Japan as the export price index (July 
1949-June 1950=100) rose from 122.4 
in June to 123.5 in July while the im- 
port price index rose from 106.1 in 
June to 107.4 in July. 

For the first time in 1955 the num- 
ber of employed persons declined, 
from 43.7 million in June to 43.1 
million in July. The number of totally 
unemployed increased in the same 
months from 680,000 to 720,000.—Emb., 
Tokyo. 





Spanish citrus fruit exports in 1955- 
56 are expected to exceed 41 million 
boxes, 30 percent larger than last 
season’s exports of 29 million boxes, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
porta. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Charges Dismissed on 


Japanese Plywood 


Customs field offices have been 
instructed to appraise entries of 
Japanese plywood without regard 
to any question of dumping, the 
Treasury Department announced 
on December 21. 

The instructions were issued 
after determination that such 
merchandise has not been, and is 
not likely to be, sold at less than 
“fair value.” That determination 
followed extensive investigations 
by Treasury Department repre- 
sentatives in Japan, including a 
study of the cost of producing 
plywood in that country. 











U. S. Designer Engaged for 
Craft Program in Far East 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has engaged Russel 
Wright, industrial designer, to develop 
a plan for increasing production of 
crafts and small industry products 
which are a major source of employ- 
ment for the peoples of most of the 
Far East. 

Under an $80,000 contract between 
ICA and his firm, Russel Wright As- 
sociates, Wright will draft a program 
for introducing improved styling, de- 
sign, and marketing methods to the 
crafts and small industries of this 
part of the world. He and his associ- 
ates will visit Taiwan (Formosa), 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
possibly other Far Eastern countries. 

ICA is financing similar projects for 
South Asia, the Near East, and Korea, 
with four other industrial design 
firms. They are: 

South Asia — Peter Muller-Munk, 
Pittsburgh, and Dave Chapman De- 
sign Research, Inc., of Chicago; Near 
East—Walter Dorwin Teague Associ- 
ates, New York; and Korea—Smith, 
Scherr & McDermott, Akron, Ohio. 





Tariff Hearing on Leather 
Handbags Set for May 15 


May 15, 1956, has been set by the 
Tariff Commission for a public hear- 
ing in connection with the investiga- 
tion it has instituted into import 
of women’s and children’s leather 
handbags and pocketbooks under the 
“escape clause” of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act. 

Those desiring to appear should give 
written notice at least 3 days in ad- 
vance to the Secretary of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, Eighth and E 
Streets N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Quotas Established for Aluminum 
Scrap, Selenium, Nickel, Nickel Products 


First-quarter 1956 export quotas 
have been established for aluminum 
scrap, selenium, nickel, an nickel alloy 
products and scrap, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

The quota for aluminum scrap, in- 
cluding remelt ingots, is set at 6,000 
short tons. Export licensing of alumi- 
num metal and alloys in crude form, 
primary and secondary, continues un- 
der open-end. 

Applications covering aluminum 
Scrap under quantative quota must 
be accompanied by evidence of avail- 
ability to export. 

Applications to export leaded alumi- 
num foil scrap will not be charged 
against the first-quarter quota for 
aluminum scrap when such applica- 
tions are accompanied by evidence 
that the foil is commercially unsal- 
able in the United States. 

In addition, scrap containing 70 
percent -or less aluminum will be 
charged against the first-quarter ex- 
port quota only on the basis of the 
net weight of the aluminum alloy. 
Exporters, therefore, must specify the 
weight of aluminum alloy content on 
their applications to export this ma- 
terial. 


Selenium Quota 6,000 Pounds 


The validity period of licenses to 
export aluminum scrap will be limited 
to a maximum of 90 days, and all 
licenses will expire 30 days following 
the first quarter of 1956. 


BFC said that an export quota of 
6,000 pounds (selenium content) has 
been established for selenium in the 
first quarter of 1956. This is the same 
as that set for the fourth quarter 
of 1955. 


The quota includes: Selenium pow- 
der, B No. 619159; ferroselenium, B 
No. 622098; selenium metal, except 
selenium-bearing scrap materials, B 
No. 664,998; selenium containing rub- 
ber compounding agents not of coal 
tar origin: accelerators, B No. 829810; 
selenium salts of organic compounds, 
B No. 839750; selenium salts and com- 
pounds, including selenium dioxide, 
B No. 839900; and selenium contain- 
ing pigments, B No. 842900. 

In addition, BFC stated that se- 
lenium powder, metal, and chemicals 
obtained from selenium and _ sele- 
nium-bearing materials brought into 
the United States under toll agree- 
ments which provide for the reexport 
of these resultant products to friendly 
foreign countries will continue to be 
under open-end licensing; selenium- 
bearing scrap materials exported from 
the United States under toll agree- 
ment which provides for the return 
of the resulting selenium or selenium 


product to the United States will also 
be licensed under open-end quota. 

First-quarter 1956 export licensing 
of nickel-bearing scrap will continue 
under the policy established for the 
fourth quarter of 1955, BFC stated. 

Under this policy, exporters are re- 
quired to submit evidence of unsala- 
bility in the domestic market in sup- 
port of applications to export the fol- 
lowing commodities: Clean nicke} al- 
loy scrap containing less than 50 per- 
cent nickel, contaminated nickel alloy 
scrap, nickel-copper alloy scrap, con- 
taminated nickel-bearing stainless 
steel scrap, B No. 654502; clean cobalt 
scrap containing less than 50 percent 
nickel, and contaminated nickel-bear- 
ing cobalt scrap, B No. 664526. 

Pure nickel scrap, clean nickel alloy 
scrap containing 50 percent or more 
nickel, clean nickel-bearing stainless 
Steel scrap, and clean cobalt scrap 
containing 50 percent or more nickel 
will not be considered for export. 

A quota of 25,000 pounds has been 
set for exports of nickel in cast and 
rolled anodes, nickel and nickel alloy 
shot, B No. 654502; and pure nickel 
— B No. 619159, in the first quar- 
er. 

Filing dates for the first-quarter 
submission of applications to export 
aluminum scrap and remelt ingots, 
and nickel in cast and rolled anodes, 
nickel and nickel alloy shot, and pure 


nickel powder will be announced 
shortly. 


CCC Offers Short-Staple 
Cotton for Export Markets 


The terms under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will make 
available for sale in export markets 
up to 1 million bales of cotton, ac- 
quired in price support operations, 
that has a staple length of fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch or shorter, have 
been announced. 

Offers will be considered by the New 
Orleans office of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture. The first offers will be 
opened Tuesday, January 3, 1956, at 
4:45 p.m., central standard time, and 
subsequent openings will take place 
on following Tuesdays at the same 
hour. 


A catalog showing quantities, quali- 
ties, and locations of the commodities 
available may be purchased for $15 
from the New Orleans office. The 
terms and conditions under which the 
short-staple cotton will be sold for 
export under this special program 
are contained in announcements CN- 
EX-1 and NO-C-7, copies of which 
are obtainable from that office, gratis. 
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Gatt Concessions... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


evaporated, condensed, and powdered 
milk and cream. 


As compensation for these increases 
Nicaragua substahtially reduced du- 
ties on some medicinals and pharma- 
ceuticals; X-ray equipment and film; 
and fountain pens, and granted new 
concessions to the United States on 
trucks and jeeps. 


Nicaragua also modified upward a 
number of concessions originally 
granted other countries on items in 
which the United States has a vary- 
ing degree of trade interest. These 
include marble, glass, plywood, brandy, 
whisky, sparkling wines, and textiles. 
It granted compensation for these in- 
creases by reducing duties on previous 
concessions or granting new conces- 
sions on textiles, newsprint, sewing 
machines, bicycles and parts, motor- 
cycles and parts, and tires and tubes 
of all types. 


Nicaraguan imports from the United 
States of items on which duties are 
increased were valued at approximate- 
ly $1.1 million in 1953, and the value 
of imports of the compensation items 
amounted to nearly $2.5 million. 


Pakistan withdrew concessions ori- 
ginally negotiated with the United 
States on canned vegetables, some 
types of paint, razor blades, typewriter 
ribbons, and fountain pens valued at 
not more than $1.50 each. For these 
withdrawals the United States received 
compensation in the form of a con- 
cession binding the present duty-free 
rate on wheat and concessions binding 
rates substantially below present stat- 
utory levels on electric generating 
sets, thermoplastic and thermosetting 
molding powders, and some antimala- 
rial drugs. 

Pakistan also agreed that preference 
rates, formerly applicable to tobacco 
of Burmese and British Colonial origin 
and now eliminated, will not be re- 
stored. 

The five items on which concessions 
were withdrawn had a trade value to 
the United States of about $12,000 in 
fiscal year 1953-54. This low level of 
U. 8S. exports reflects in part import 
restrictions imposed on those items by 
Pakistan for balance-of-payment rea- 
sons. Except for tobacco and wheat, 
in which the U. S. trade with Pakistan 
was valued at $3,150,000, the trade 
coverage of compensatory concessions 
granted by Pakistan cannot be deter- 
mined from available statistical data. 

More detailed results of the renego- 
tiations here reported are given in 
U. S. Department of State publication 
6201. 

The conclusion of renegotiations with 
Italy, Peru, Turkey, and the Union of 
South Africa was announced on Sep- 
tember 29, 1955, in Department of 
State press release No. 571, and the 


January 2, 1956 


results are published in Department 
of State publication 6001. 

Results of renegotiations in 1955 ini- 
tiated by the United States for !modi- 
fication of concessions on fish sticks 
and some types of rubber-sole foot- 
wear made by Canada and by Belgium 
on behalf of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi are published in De- 
partment of State publication 5881. 

All these publications may be. pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Argentina Signs Agreement 
To Buy Surplus Oils, Fats 


An agreement for sale to Argentina, 
for local currency, of $25.3 million 
worth of edible oils and/or fats was 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 
21 by representatives of the U. S. and 
Argentine Governments. 

Sales will be made through private 
U. S. traders, as under other agree- 
ments entered into under Public Law 
480, 83d Congress. 

Of the proceeds from these sales 
70 percent will be earmarked for loans 
to stimulate Argentina’s economic po- 
tential, repayable in dollars or pesos 
under terms of a supplementary loan 
agreement to be concluded at a later 
date. The remainder will be used by 
the United States for various purposes, 
including the financing of an educa- 
tional exchange program. 





W. Germany, Taiwan Get ICA 


Funds To Buy Farm Products 


New authorizations totaling $7 mil- 
lion—for the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Taiwan—have been an- 
nounced by the International Coop- 
eration Administration under the pro- 
visions of section 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 as amended. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
has received an authorization of $5 
million to cover purchases of corn, 
barley, and grain sorghum. Taiwan 
(Formosa) was granted an authoriza- 
tion of $2 million for procurement of 
bread grains. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $300 million of the funds author- 
ized for the mutual security program 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall be 
used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Firms, Managers Lose 
Export Privileges 


Cheung Kam Kee Trading Co. and 
its manager, Cheung Yuk Leung, of 
Hong Kong, and A. M. M. van de 
Looveren, N. V., and its manager, 
Anthonius M. M. van de Looveren, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, have been 
denied all U. S. export privileges for 
the duration of export controls, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

The denial order, issued December 
12, also suspends Erik Jansen Handel- 
sonderneming and its manager, T. 
Boelaarts, of Amsterdam, for 1 year, 
and Allen A. Garber and his firm, 
Garber Export Corp., of New York 
City for 6 months. The order pfro- 
vides, however, that Garber’s export 
privileges may be restored at the end 
of 2 months, provided he and his 
firm commit no further violation of 
U. S. export controls during the en- 
tire suspension period. 

BFC charged that during 1951-52, 
Cheung, van de Looveren, and Jansen 
effected shipments of pharmaceuticals 
valued at a total of $28,000, from the 
United States by causing false state- 
ments to be made on, export license 
applications and shipper’s export 
declarations that the commodities 
were for ultimate consumption in the 
Netherlands. Upon their arrival in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam} however, 
the shipments were diverted to Hong 
Kong. The Garber firm was not 
charged with participation in these 
diversions. 

Cheung also diverted to Hong Kong 
three additional shipments of U. 8.- 
origin pharmaceuticals valued at $18,- 
000, which he told his U. S. supplier 
were destined for Taiwan. 

Except for the Taiwan diversions, 
in which Cheung alone was involved, 
all the transshipments were carefully 
planned by Cheung and executed by 
van de Looveren in a scheme to cir- 
cumvent U. S. export regulations for- 
bidding such unauthorized diversions. 
Jansen, as the purported ultimate 
consignee in some of the transactions, 
participated but less actively. 


Garber was suspended for having 
concealed from BFC Cheung’s interest 
in three of the orders for which he, 
as the U. 8S. exporter, was granted 
export licenses, two of which he re- 
turned unused when he learned the 
BFC might investigate. 


The denial order prohibits the 
named persons and firms, and any 
other persons or firms with whom they 
may be associated, from receiving or 
otherwise participating in U. S. ex- 
port transactions, either directly or 
indirectly. It further states that no 
exports or related service may be 
performed for them by any U. 8S. firm 
or person without prior BFC approval. 
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Exim Credits Granted 14 Firms 


Fourteen U. S. concerns have been 
granted export credits by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to assist 
in financing their export sales to 10 
countries, the bank has announced. 

The credits, approved under ex- 
porter credit lines previously author- 
ized by the bank were as follows: 

Combustion Engineering, Inc., New 
York City, $582,500 for financing the 
sale of a complete boiler unit and ap- 


purtenances im Spain. 


LeTourneau-W estinghouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill., $150,000 for financing sales 
of agricultural tractors and imple- 
ments in Egypt. 


Harnischfeger “Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $137,500 for financing sales of 
shovels in Turkey. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., $135,000 for financing sales of 
excavators, cranes, drills, shovels, 
draglines, and’ related equipment in 
Mexico. 


Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., $110,000 for financing 
sales of industrial and agricultural 
tractors and power units, agricultural 
implements, and accessories in Uru- 
guay. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il., 
$94,000 for financing sales of earth- 
moving and construction equipment 
in Guatemala. 

The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., 
Galion, Ohio, $80,000 for financing 
sales of motor graders and rollers in 
Colombia. 

Koehring Inter-American Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $60,000 for financing 
sales of power shovels, cranes, drag- 
lines, mixers, and related equipment 
in Colombia. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., $50,000 for financing the sale 
of a diesel shovel in Spain. 

Construction Machinery Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, $41,500 for financing the 
sale of 5 Transcrete truck-mounted 
concrete mixers in Mexico. 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., $30,000 for 


financing the sale of farm tractors 
and related equipment in Costa Rica. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $24,000 for financing the sale 
of 1 clam shell excavator in Peru. 

The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio, 
$13,900 for financing the sale of a 
power shovel in Ecuador. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$12,580 for financing the sale of 4 
concrete mixers in Mexico. 





Colombia Signs Farm 
Surplus Agreement 


An agreement for sale to Colombia, 
for local currency, of agricultural com- 
modities held by the U. S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation to a total value of 
$11.6 million, including some trans- 
portation costs, was signed at Bogota 
on December 21 by representatives of 
the U. S. and Colombian Governments. 


The approximate commodity break- 
down is as follows: 1,837,000 bushels of 
wheat, $3.4 million; 32,400 bales of cot- 
ton, $6.0 million; and 4,300 metric tons 
of edible oil, $1.5 million. 


All sales will be made through pri- 
vate U. S. traders, as under other 


agreements entered into under Public 
Law 480, 83d Congress. 


Of the proceeds from these sales $7 
million in pesos will be earmarked for 
loans to stimulate Colombia’s economic 
potential, repayable in dollars or pesos 
under terms of a supplementary loan 
agreement to be concluded at a later 
date. The remainder, in pesos, will be 
used by the United States for various 
purposes, including the financing of 
an educational exchange program and 
agricultural marketing developments. 


Draft Indebtedness . . . 
(Continued from -Page 6) 


countries, including Mexico and Peru, 
increased their dollar volume of drafts 
paid. For Latin America as a whole, 
the number of items paid promptly 
represented 69 percent of the total. 
The outstanding amount of con- 
firmed letters of credit issued by the 
reporting banks in favor of U. S. ex- 
porters declined $1.1 million to $152.5 
million. Substantial decreases in out- 
Standings against Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico were only partially 
offset by increases reported for Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, Peru, 
and Venezuela. Outstandings against 
Brazil, at $15.3 million, were the 
lowest since October 1953, while those 
against Colombia, at $26.5 million, 


were the highest reported since Sep- 
tember 1951. 
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